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Civil Aviation 


S this week’s unusually animated debate in the House 

of Commons demonstrated, the topic of post-war 

civil aviation has come to the centre of the political stage. 
There are a number of interesting side-issues—such as 
whether civil aviation should continue to be the responsi- 
bility of the Air Ministry, or whether the Government 
should have one or more “chosen instruments” of its 
policy—on which Members had a great deal to say. But 
the urgent aspect of the matter is the impact of civil 
aviation on international politics. If it can arouse feeling 
between parties, it can also arouse feeling between nations. 
The original fault for the feeling of rivalry that has arisen 
possibly lies with the American aviation companies, whose 
publicity, with its talk of post-war “ domination,” has been 
calculated to excite the most alarmist reactions in other 
countries. But the challenge has been taken up all too 
eagerly in this country, and there has been considerable 
talk, reflected in the Parliamentary debate, of attempting 
to achieve Empire “ solidarity ” in opposition to American 
claims. This would be very foolish. The attitude of the 
American authorities—as distinct from Congressional and 
other orators—has been extremely moderate and reason- 
able, and nothing would be more likely to estrange their 
sympathies than caucus tactics on the part of the British 


countries. However zeasonable it may seem in London, 
any suggestion that the British Commonwealth should 
act as a unit, but still have six or more votes in any inter- 
national gathering, will meet with resistance in Washing- 
ton. There is every reason in favour of the fullest prior 
consultation between the various British Governments ; 
there is every reason against prior commitment. 

What, however, is to be the policy that is to be pre- 
sented either to the Dominions or to the United Nations 
as a whole ? It appeared to be the universal assumption 
of the House of Commons that British civil aviation 
would require some form of protection if it was to exist 
at all. For a very short period after the war, the position 
of British civil aviation will admittedly be difficult. But 
in the longer period, after the immediate difficulties of 
the transition have been surmounted, is there any real 
reason to believe that British civil aviation will not be 
able to survive in competition ? 

Some materials for the answer to this question were 
provided in the highly interesting lecture on “ Post-War 
Transport Aircraft” delivered to the Royal Aeronautical 
Society last week by Dr Edward P. Warner, Vice- 
Chairman of the United States Civil Aeronautics Board. 
Dr Warner gave an analysis of the total costs of American 
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civil air lines in the spring of 1942. The. figures relate 
to domestic operation, but there is no reason to suppose 
that they would be very substantially different in an 
overseas context. These costs, as percentages of the total, 
can be roughly summarised as follows :— 


Fuel and Oil... ‘le ea . 228 
Labour and personnel ... oe 323 
Aircraft and equipment (aircraft depre- 
ciated over five years) ve .. «8.9 
Maintenance of aircraft and equipment 
(other than labour) ... meh ws ae 
Operations expense (other than labour) 17.8 
General overhead (other than wages and 





salaries) sve ee ae .. 16.2 
Unallocated ve sh ie o- $2 
100.0 


These figures do not lend any support to the belief that 
British costs must necessarily be higher. There is no 
reason why, on international routes, British operators 
should have to pay more for their petrol and oil than 
any others. On labour and personnel costs, which amount 
to a third of the total, British lines should have a distinct 
advantage over the Americans. As for aircraft and equip- 
ment (which, together with maintenance costs other than 
labour, amount to only 16.3 per cent of the total) the 
argument is sometimes heard that American operators 
on international routes, being based on a much larger 
domestic aviation industry than any other country, will 
have the advantage of the economies of mass production. 
But the argument does not stand up to examination. The 
total number of aircraft owned by all American civil 
aviation companies before the war was not much more 
than a week’s present output of the American aircraft 
factories. Both in America and in’ Great Britain, the 
economies of aircraft construction are entirely dependent 
upon the size of the military air forces ; the requirements 
of civil aviation are a very small drop in the bucket. 
In wartime, British factories turn out aircraft that are 
as good as, and very much cheaper than, those of the 
United States. So far as it is possible to foresee the 
future, military orders will be enough to support a British 
aircraft industry, not indeed of its present size, but large 
enough to reap most of the advantages to be secured 
from quantity production. 

There consequently seems to be no reason to believe 
that British civil aviation will require protection against 
the Americans or anybody else. If this fact can be estab- 
lished and the present incipient inferiority complex 
banished, there should be no insuperable obstacle to an 
agreement, satisfactory to all, on the international law 
and practice of aviation. Undoubtedly the form of organi- 
sation that would represent theoretical perfection would 
be the internationalisation of all “trunk” lines, and 


Pacific 


HE question has been raised in America whether 

or not the Japanese stand to gain by a waiting war. 
Those who adhere to the Switch-the-War-Over-to-Japan 
school of thought have at least this point in their favour, 
that, by all appearances, the Japanese are hoping to be 
given time to consolidate their position. A certain 
amount has been heard of the “ Frederickan” phase in 
the European war—the organisation of a self-sufficient 
supply and defence position so strong that the coalition 
ranged against it will break down under the pressure of 
discouragement and of its own inherent contradictions. 
But this picture is probably truer of this stage of the 
Japanese war effort than of the more threatened and 
unstable Axis position in Europe. The lull in military 
operations is making it possible for Japan to develop a 
long-term plan of exploitation for the new empire in the 
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perhaps of all international flying. It was encouraging 
to discover that Mr Attlee does not rule out all possibility 
of such a solution, and so long as it has a chance of 
acceptance, it is entirely in British interests—and in those 
of mankind at large—to urge it. But, apart from the 
administrative difficulties, there is the possibility— 
amounting unfortunately to a probability—that the idea 
of international administration will not meet with favour 
in the United States. Without abandoning the pressure 
for it, the British Government should clearly have an 
alternative in mind. The opposite proposal is that for 
exclusive, of almost exclusive, “zones of influence,” 
which has achieved favour in some quarters. It appears 
to be an attempt to secure for British civil aviation the 
benefits of protection combined with those of a wide 
geographical sphere of activity. Like most attempts to 
secure the best of both worlds, it is likely to be defeated 
by the opposing objections of both sets of partisans, those 
of national exclusiveness and those of free competition. 

The proposal that appears to be emerging from 
responsible American discussion is that of the so-called 
“freedom of the air.” Each nation would be free to 
reserve to itself its own purely internal traffic, on the 
analogy of “coastwise shipping,” but international 
traffic (i.e., traffic between ports of one nationality and 
those of another) would be free to all, and aircraft of 
all nations would be admitted, in search of this traffic, 
to the airports of all nations. British aircraft, for example, 
would be free to fly across the United States on their 
way to Australia; they would not be free to carry pas- 
sengers between New York and San Francisco, or San 
Francisco and Hawaii. Before the full purport of this 
proposal can be grasped, one needs to know what the 
British unit would be. The dependent Colonies would 
no doubt be included with the United Kingdom. But 
would the Dominions ? American opinion would no 
doubt resist any such suggestion ; and so might the public 
opinion of at least one of the Dominions. It would 
probably be wiser to merge this question in the wider one 
of multilateral agreements in general. There would need 
to be some provision by which countries could enter into 
working arrangements with each other—for example, the 
British, Dutch and French lines operating between 
Western Europe, the Far East and Australia—and such 
reciprocal agreements as the United Kingdom and the 
Dominions desired to make would easily come under 
this heading. Any special arrangement for the inter- 
nationalisation of European aviation would clearly be of 
the same general nature 

As a second-best to complete internationalisation, the 
principle of the freedom of the air, properly defined, holds 
no terrors for Great Britain. On the contrary, it would 
be a disaster if in aviation, which should be a world- 
unifying force, British policy should advocate that 
parcelling-out of spheres of influence which, in shipping, 
it has always rightly resisted. 


Stalemate? 


south. Looked at from the Tokyo angle, there seem to 
be unmistakable signs of friction and difficulty between 
the policies of the various enemy Powers. It would not 
be altogether fanciful to argue—from Tokyo—that each 
year of stalemate will strengthen Japan and weaken its 
enemies. 

This possibility must be examined with complete 
honesty. If the Japanese are right, the Allies are faced 
with a very uncomfortable position and one which is 
calculated to create much bad feeling and misunderstand- 
ings among the four Great Powers. The strength of the 
Japanese case lies first of all in the completeness with 
which Japan’s economic needs can now be satisfied. 
Apart from wool and just possibly copper, the Co- 
Prosperity Sphere lacks no important raw materials. There 
are large surpluses of sugar and rice and rubber. Pro- 
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longed exploitation of this area, whose full resources are 
only beginning to be tapped, could make the Japanese 
Empire the richest in the world. 

Its defence position is on the whole satisfactory. By 
holding the enemy everywhere on the periphery—beyond 
the hills in Burma, beyond the barrier reets of the China 
Sea, beyond the Amur river to the north, beyond the 
mountains in China—the Japanese have ensured that 
the first stages of every counter attack by land will be 
discouraging and difficult. Only in Russia’s Maritime 
Provinces are there forces in a position to do immediate 
damage to Japan’s industrial heart, and here a careful 
neutrality backed by a very strong concentration of 
Japanese troops gives some security—however temporary. 
Hostile airfields and an effective air supply organisation 
in China depend upon the reopening of the Burma Road. 
In a word, the Japanese have managed to give themselves 
a great deal of elbow room and have pushed their mili- 
tary outposts forward into regions which offer the enemy 
a very limited field of manceuvre. Whether they meant 
to go further—as last year’s forays into the Indian Ocean, 
the air attack on Ceylon and the bitter fighting in the 
Solomons suggest—is a question which probably turned 
on and was settled by Germany’s 1942 offensives. There 
might indeed have been an attempted meeting in Aden 
if Hitler’s Caucasian and Egyptian dreams had material- 
ised. Today the question of a further Japanese advance 
is academic. 

To a good economic and defensive position the Japan- 
ese hope to add divisions and disintegrations among their 
enemies. They are probably soberly satisfied with the 
difficulties facing General Chiang Kai-shek. There has 
been a steady worsening of the economic position in Free 
China since the cutting off of all outside supplies. Infla- 
tion is out of hand in some provinces and famine is 
reported in others. In recent weeks the Japanese army 
has been systematically attacking the rice-growing areas 


on the fringe of Free and Occupied China ; their depreda- 


tions must aggravate the extreme food shortage. They 
have also attempted a new thrust in the direction of 
Chungking. The Chinese armies can carry on with 
guerilla fighting and small attacks on limited objectives, 
but all the heavy equipment needed for a modernised 
army is lacking ; and unless the Chinese receive more 
tangible proof of Allied aid and interest, there is the 
danger that many of them will, in despair, drift 
over to the puppet government at Nanking. One of the 
factors in the Japanese strategy of stalemate is moral 
discouragement at Chungking. The sense of elation and 
encouragement felt in Free China on the entry of Britain 
and America into the Japanese war has made the sense 
of subsequent disappointment over ever greater isolation 
all the more keen. As for the other Great Powers, the 
Japanese hope for a real clash of policy between America 
and Britain on the question of Pacific strategy. They hope 
too to see resentment rise, particularly in America, at 
Russia’s neutrality in the Far East. 

There is, however, another side of the picture which 
the American apologists of an all-out Pacific war this 
year leave out of account—and which the Japanese no 
doubt wish they could leave out of account. The funda- 
mental economic difficulty of the Co-Prosperity Sphere is, 
now as ever, shipping. The experts give at least 15 million 
tons as the requirement for a successful exploitation of 
Japan’s new empire. At the beginning of the war the 
Japanese may have had about 7 million tons, and it is esti- 
mated that over 2 million tons were sunk in 1942. Foreign 
experts put Japan’s replacement capacity at about 
600,000 tons a year, but this may have been increased 
by a variety of methods reported from the Co-Prosperity 
Sphere—the salvaging of wrecks in the harbours of 
Malaya and Java, the registration and mobilisation of all 
shipyard workers in the Philippines and Java, the building 
of wooden junks in the Netherland Indies. Even so, the 
Shortage of shipping is already so great that there is a 
rice glut in Burma, a sugar glut in Java, and severe 
shortages elsewhere. At the turn of the year, the Japanese 
Press admitted that 12 million tons of goods were piled 
up in Japan awaiting shipment. 
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Nothing the Japanese can do can mend this deficiency 
for many years to come. On the contrary, it is likely to 
grow more acute as the steady toll of sinkings continues. 
Indeed, the Japanese Government has recognised this 
fact by launching out on a policy of decentralisation. It 
is now announced that industries will be built up on the 
fringe—in Malaya, Siam, Indo-China, the Netherlands 
Indies—so that the costly business of shipping raw 
materials to Japan and manufactures back can be avoided. 
This policy is connected with the new “sweetness and 
light” drive to persuade the other co prosperous peoples 
to take an active part in the programme of industrialisa- 
tion. Immediately on Japanese occupation, all local con- 
cerns were made to carry on under military control, 
delivering quotas fixed in the main by the army officials. 
Now great play is being made of establishing “ genuine ” 
Siamese, Indo-Chinese and Chinese managements. Newly- 
launched ventures are native-controlled—native interests 
owning, say, 51 per cent of the stock, the Japanese 49 per 
cent, the chairman a native, and the vice-president a 
Japanese, “with discretionary powers.” These far more 
cumbersome methods show how strong among the con- 
quered peoples has been the reaction against direct 
Japanese control. The success of the policy cannot yet 
be judged, but hitherto the Japanese have not: been very 
convincing purveyors of reconciliation. 

The amount the Japanese can do by way of develop- 
ing an autarkic empire in the South Seas must not of 
course be underestimated, but it is perfectly obvious that 
a policy of decentralised industrialisation, hampered by an 
inadequate and often unwilling labour force and quite 
inadequate shipping resources, cannot perform miracles 
of self-sufficiency under five years at the very least ; and 
even in five years, Russia, the exemplar of speedy indus- 
trialisation, had only completed one plan. 

The military difficulties of the long-term policy are 
even greater. China’s military resilience is remarkable. 
Even if Free China cannot strike a decisive blow against 
Japan, neither can Japan invade and occupy Chungking. 
The most recent attempt has ended, as usual, in frustra- 
tion. Indeed one of Japan’s chief problems is that it is 
impossible for the Japanese Army and Navy to win their 
war by a decisive blow anywhere. Even to occupy India 
and Australia would not end the war. A “ decisive blow ” 
northwards would involve the Japanese in endless fight- 
ing in the deplorable climatic conditions of Siberia. And 
so long as the Asiatic land mass remains as a potential 
base for the United Nations, Japan itself remains a possi- 
ble and vulnerable target. Besides, the whole theory of 
the long-term Pacific war presupposes another stalemate 
—a stalemate in Europe. The real fallacy behind Japan’s 
strategy—and the arguments of the American , Pacific 
firsters—is that a knock-out blow is possible in Europe, 
and that the power which such a blow would set free 
will be turned immediately and relentlessly against Japan. 

It is impossible to avoid the conclusion that Japan can- 
not, in anything under a five or ten year period of im- 
munity, so build up its defensive position that it is 
virtually invulnerable. Nevertheless, there is no point in 
the Allies neglecting any feasible plan that will make 
things more difficult for Japan in the meantime. To 
build up a functioning economy on the fringe, the 
Japanese need peace and quiet. Every Allied bomb 
dropped on new harbours, installations, restored oil wells, 
new factories, is so much delay to Co-Prosperity. To hold 
their sprawling empire together, the Japanese must keep 
their sea lanes open. The toll taken by the Allied navies 
and air forces will go on. Free China is still the best 
and nearest base for the destruction of the Japanese main- 
land. Here and now its morale should be improved by 
bigger deliveries of material. It is to be hoped that this 
will be one of the outcomes of the Washington Con- 
ference. And the recapture of Burma should be the first 
priority in the Allies’ Far Eastern campaign when the 
fighting there begins again in earnest. Such measures— 
bombing, sinking, reinforcing—will deprive the Japanese 
of their period of even relative peace and quiet, whereas 
their whole strategy of stalemate, if it is to be successful, 
demands uninterrupted ease for a good ten years to come. 
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The American Economy 


HE domestic affairs of the United States remain in a 
condition of tension. Crisis, even its dilute modern 
meaning, is too strong a description ; but there are certain 
tendencies, apparently gaining in strength, which leave 


the onlooker with some apprehension. These feelings, © 


it should be said at the outset, and with all emphasis, do 


not relate, at least directly, to the American military ~ 


effort. The strength of the aimed forces of the republic 
is growing daily ; the munitions programmes appear to 
have emerged from the difficulties of the winter and to be 
advancing rapidly. The time when the United States will 
have armed forces in larger numbers than those of any 
other belligerent, and with superior equipment, is only a 
few months off. The deployment is far advanced ; the 
plans are matured and agreed with the other Allies ; and 
the political adjuncts to offensive warfare, which had been 
so imperfectly considered at the time of the landing in 
North Africa, have now been thoroughly re-thought. The 
cutting edge of the American war effort is being 
lengthened and sharpened according to plan. 

It is on the domestic front that the picture is less rosy. 
Both on the economic side of civilian life in the United 
States and in the political theatre, there are disturbing 
signs of disorganisation and impolicy, where there should 
be order and plan. The main issue on the economic 
side can be graphically presented in a very few summary 
figures. In the first quarter of the present year (the latest 
period for which figures are available in London) the 
total of “income payments ”—that is, broadly, the stream 
of income passing into the pockets and the bank balances 
of individuals—wasvery nearly $4,000 million a month 
more than it had been in the same months two years 
before. Against this, the taxation receipts of the Govern- 
ment were only about $1,500 million a month greater ; 
moreover, not all of this increase came from individuals. 
In other words, the individual citizens of the United States 
have, in the aggregate, about $3,000 million more income, 
after taxation, every month than they had two years ago. 
Slightly more than $1,000 million a month is being 
mopped up in war savings bonds, leaving the enormous 
amount of about $2,000 million a month, or $24,000 
million a year—considerably more than the whole pre- 
war British national income—as a net addition to poten- 
tial purchasing power. For every $3 the average American 
had left in his pocket (after paying his taxes and his war 
savings) in the early months of 1941, an extremely 
prosperous year, he has about $4 left now. 

_ These figures are very approximate, but they pose the 
issue Clearly. Only the fanatic would maintain that it is 
possible, in the conditions of total war, to absorb, by 
taxes and war savings together, 100 per cent of the extra 
income that is generated by the frenzied activity: of war. 
In the United Kingdom, for example, over a similar two- 
year period, from 1940 to 1942, only something like 55 
per cent of the increase in personal incomes has been 
mopped up by increases in taxation and by the so-called 
“small” savings ; but the unabsorbed balance is of the 
order of only £48 million, or $192 million, a month. The 
United States, with rather less than three times the popula- 
tion, has something like ten times the uncorralled income. 

The issue of inflation has been discussed in America 
almost ad nauseam. But it is possible that the public has 
been left with the impression that inflation is a species of 
economic malady which can be cured if the right patent 
medicine is administered in Washington. The problem 
is discussed in terms of wage formulas (which Mr John L. 
Lewis is in the act of breaking), of price “ ceilings” 
(which are cracking) and of the economic rights and 
political wrongs of a policy of subsidies—when, in fact, 
it is a problem of incomes. The plain truth is that ao 
legislative or administrative mechanisms can dam up 
inflation, if so great a head of liquid purchasing power is 
allowed to press upon the dam. It has not been put to 


the American people with sufficient clarity that arguments 
over the different methods of price-control, wage-control 
and rationing are pointless until the flood has been 
abated. The rates of taxation have been increased, and 
they will doubtless be increased again in this year’s Tax 
Bill. Pay-as-you-go may also assist the revenue to catch 
up with the flood of income. But nothing that is now con- 
templated will be enough to reduce the problem to 
manageable dimensions. 

The difficulty of controlling incomes is very great, and 
there are many people in the United States who are dis- 
posed in consequence to argue that a certain measure of 
inflation is preferable to the alternative of far-reaching 
and ever more intensive control. Better freedom and infla- 
tion, they say, than order and bureaucratic tyranny ; let 
us devote our energies to fighting the war rather than to 
filling up forms. Unfortunately, however—and this is the 
point to which insufficient attention has been paid in 
America—“ freedom and inflation” is not a formula for 
getting on with the war. The tremendous volume of 
civilian purchasing power is not exerting pressure on 
prices alone ; it is beginning to compete with war pro- 
duction. The level of civilian consumption, averaged over 
all fields, has been reduced below the peak of 1941, but 
it is still higher than in any previous year. It has been 
supported hitherto by drafts on the very large stocks of 
consumption goods that had been accumulated by the 
spring of 1942; production for the civilian market has 
been cut back—severely in the field of metals—in order 
to permit the rise of munitions output. Now, however, 
the stocks are running out. If, in face of the flood of 
money, the supply of goods for consumption is now to 
fall to the level of current production, all the difficulties 
mentioned above will be vastly accentuated. Not without 
reason, this prospect is regarded with great alarm. Even 
in food, where rationing should be administratively 
easiest, there is a serious proposal from the industry to 
abandon completely the attempt by the Office of Price 
Administration to impose any restraints. And in Congress 
there is a move tg set up an independent Office of Civilian 
Supply, whose duty would not be, as might be thought, 
to assist in the orderly but severe contraction of all 
unnecessary supplies, but to make certain that a larger 
share in the total of available resources was reserved for 
the civilian market. These are not examples of wrong- 
headedness ; but they are examples of the lengths to 
which reasonable men are driven when incomes are 
insufficiently corseted. 

It is apparently to deal with this problem of production 
that the Office of War Mobilisation, with Justice Byrnes 
at its head, has been set up. The OWM has been 
greeted as a “ War Cabinet ”—that is, as a body compe- 
tent, under the President, to decide any of the economic 
problems of wartime administration. But a close reading 
of the announcement suggests narrower functions. The 
President defined Mr Byrnes’ task as “to unify more 
closely the work of war agencies concerned with the 
production, procurement, transportation and distribution 
of military and civilian supplies, materials and products,” 
and such matters as price control, rationing, food supply, 
wages and manpower do not come within the province 
the new agency. In short, OWM< is nét very much more 
than the latest of the many attempts the President has 
made to “ co-ordinate ” war production. Moreover, even if 
the new agency were, in any sense, a “ War Cabinet,” a 
further doubt would be legitimate. What would appear 
to be necessary in Washington are not administrative 
devices but policies. On some of the more important 
issues, policy is within the competence of the President : 
but he cannot afford to forget the attitude of Congress, 
which has shown a disposition to overrule his administra- 
tive acts. And on the most important issue of all, taxa- 
tion, policy belongs to Congress alone. 
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So the argument comes back, as all arguments in every 
country do, to politics. Americans, when challenged on 
the point, are apt to declare that a political truce would 
be impossible under their constitutional arrangements. 
It is difficult for the outsider to understand why this 
should be so, if the will to a truce were present, and it 
must be said that contemplation of the present state of 
American politics leads to the conclusion that it is the 


will, rather than the means, that is absent. American — 


politics have been bitter for a decade past, and they are 
no less bitter today. The Administration is on the defen- 
sive ; it has almost, if not quite, lost control of Congress ; 
and the basic reason why Mr Roosevelt cannot be bold 
in policy is that it would almost certainly, since boldness 
implies severity, injure his political position. Eyes are 
fixed on next year’s election, Mr Roosevelt’s no less than 
anyone else’s. His very proper object is to avoid a change 
in the Commander-in-Chief in the middle of the war— 
or at least such a change as would risk a reversal of poli- 
cies and an administrative overturn. Unfortunately, it 
seems to be the case that the only candidate who both 
stands a chance of winning and also would follow the 
Roosevelt policies is Mr Roosevelt himself. He is thus 


“NOTES OF 


The Rule of Law 


It is not an offence for the Union of Post Office Workers 
to seek an affiliation, as it has done, to the Trades Union 
Congress. Nor will it be an offence for the Trades Union 
Congress to accept this request, as it seems disposed to do. 
But it will be an offence for the individual members of the 
UPW, as civil servants, to belong to a union thus affiliated. 
This is the effect of Section 5 of the Trades Disputes Act, 
which was passed in 1927 after the General Strike, with the 
object of preventing the political use of sympathetic strikes 
in order to coerce the Government. There can be no two 
opinions about the policy which the UPW and, apparently, 
the TUC have decided to pursue. Their deliberate defiance 
of the law is not mitigated by the fact that the consequences 
will fall, not upon them as societies, but upon individual 
Post Office workers who, if affiliation is completed, will be 
disqualified from the Civil Service establishment .and de- 
prived of their pension rights. Nor is their lawlessness 
lessened by the possibility, upon which perhaps they are 
reckoning, that the Government may not in the event be 
inclined to act so drastically towards individual civil servants, 
at a time when industrial peace and political calm are so 
plainly in the national interest. It is a grave pass that the 
affairs of the nation have reached when a body of the 
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forced by inexorable pressures into a position where he is 
the defenceless object of charges of personal ambition. A 
fourth-term candidature would unleash a catalogue of 
abuse beside which the performance of 1940 would be 
insignificant. This might not hinder Mr Roosevelt’s 
chances with the electorate. But it would immeasurably 
embitter the atmosphere of Washington and turn his 
opponents in Congress, of both parties, even more 
severely against him. The absence of anything in the 
nature of a coalition compels the President to do, for the 
protection of his policies, what will inevitably deepen 
the fissure and make a political truce still less possible. 
From this dilemma, policy cannot help but be the 
sufferer. The world has known ever since 1919 that the 
constitutional system of the United States seriously 
reduces the influence that the country can exert in peace- 
time international policies. What is happening at present 
looks uncomfortably like a demonstration that the same 
cause makes it difficult for the United States to deploy 
in war as high a proportion of its resources as other 
belligerents. It is fortunate for America and the world that 
those resources are so gigantic that, even with such handi- 
caps, they can tip the scales with overwhelming weight. 


THE WEEK 


weight and influence of the TUC embarks deliberately upon 
a career of lawlessness. It affords an evil precedent. Ever 
since 1927, the Trades Disputes Act has been regarded by 
the Labour movement as a vindictive and punitive measure. 
When Labour joined the Government, an attempt was made 
to secure its amendment by agreement with the Conservative 
party, but the consultations that took place for this purpose 
in 1941 broke down; and the Prime Minister asked the 
TUC not to press the point, because of the evident danger 
of “serious political controversy ” at a “critical stage of the 
war.” Now, it seems, the TUC has decided to resort to direct 
action, and to take advantage of the fact that the war is 
still at a critical stage, in order to obtain its way. Significantly, 
the attack has been directed at the weakest spot in the pro- 
gramme of 1927—the position of civil servants. There seems 
no reason, either in justice or in expediency, why civil ser- 
vants should not be permitted to affiliate with outside labour 
organisations, provided that there are at the same time safe- 
guards to prevent this connection from being put to political 
uses ; and this safeguard exists in the prohibition of sym- 
pathetic or general strikes. But to say that the Act of 1927 
appears worthy of amendment is not to say that either the 
UPW or the TUC is justified in flouting its provisions. So 
long as the British trade unions are pledged, as in distinc- 
tion from other revolutionary labour organisations they are 
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pledged, to secure their aims by constitutional means, it is 
their duty, as it is their right, to seek the alteration of dis- 
tasteful laws by the methods of argument and persuasion 
upon which the parliamentary process is built. It is not for 
them to take the law into their own hands. If they begin in 
this vein, with what seems some formal justification, others 
will not be lacking to follow without any justification at all. 
Law-abidingness is the cement of the British political system. 
And the right course of action at this stage would seem to be, 
first, for the UPW and TUC to withdraw their challenge ; 
secondly, for the Prime Minister to show that, as he said a 
few weeks ago, he is prepared to “consider the matter 
further ” ; and, thirdly, for the Conservative party to show 
that, despite appearances, it is not controlled entirely by 
Bourbons. 


* * * 


Farm Prices. 


There is almost unanimous agreement among the 
many bodies and individuals that have lately made pro- 
nouncements upon agriculture that the pivot of policy must 
be guaranteed prices. This is a highest common factor of 
great significance, running as it does through the expressed 
views of all shades of political and technical opinion—from 
the farming interest proper to, it should be said, The 
Economist, which has consistently supported a policy of 
price guarantee for agriculture for several years. Plainly this 
policy should be the point of departure for the agricultural 
programme which the Government was not yet ready to 
produce when Lord Perry raised the question in the House 
of Lords on Thursday last week. The degree of unanimity 
on this particular method of procedure does not, of course, 
mean that there is similar agreement about the scale of 
British agriculture that is desirable or economic. Broadly, 
opinion on this issue can be divided into two categories: 
those who believe, like The Economist, that the objective 
of farming is to supply food ; and those who believe that 
its object is to employ farmers—in the farmers’ own 
interests and because of the social, as distinct from 
economic, consideration that the preservation of agricultural 
pursuits in this country: as “a way of life ” is, so it is said, 
of fundamental importance. This discrepancy of view does 
not necessarily emerge at this first stage of the discussion, 
when a policy of guaranteed prices is being given general 
approval by all parties. It inevitably does emerge when it 
becomes necessary to put figures to the prices to be guaran- 
teed and to work out the methods of regulation by which 
the, guarantees are to be enforced. The prices guaranteed 
must make it possible for efficient farmers to remain in pro- 
duction through good years and bad ; but if food, whatever 
its origin, is to be given its proper priority over farmers, 
the prices fixed should be no more than those which would 
obtain on the average and over a period in a relatively free 
market. Any other policy must inevitably mean the restric- 
tion of the total supply of food available to and purchasable 
by consumers. The amount of food that can be purchased 
and consumed by the people of this country depends upon 
two factors: the price at which foreign food can be obtained, 
and the price at which domestic produce is sold. It is an 
international as well as a national question ; the upshot of 
the Hot Springs conference will help to shape Mr Hudson’s 
policy here at home. The crucial question, by whatever 
means the cost of subsidising the home price is to be raised, 
is the price at which the Government proposes to admit the 
supplies of relatively cheap food from overseas, upon whose 
amplitude the British standard of living will largely depend 
in the future as in the past. If the intention is to do no more 
than save efficient home producers—the emphasis must be 
placed upon efficiency—from the sudden sharp fluctuations 
to which the agricultural markets are inherently subject, 
then the programme achieved has a chance of being desir- 
able, economic and in the national interest—as well as in 
the interests of smooth and ample world trading. 


* * « 


The World’s Food 


At Hot Springs, there appears to be no doubt, judged 
by an unofficial summary of the recommendations of 
Section Three of the United Nations Conference on Food 
and Agriculture, that the purpose of agriculture is to supply 
food for consumers to eat. It is explicitly recognised that 
the expansion of production is only the first step; the 
widest possible distribution and consumption are the real 
goals. This is a truism which only needs stating because it 
is sO persistently disguised by interested, mystical or 
nationalistic arguments. A buffer pool, for instance, such 
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as has been suggested by the British delegation to Hot 
Springs, is not justified if all it does is to enable producers 
to get rid of all they can produce at a remunerative price ; 
it is only justified if it also enables consumers to buy all 
the food that can be produced at a price they can pay. 
The latest draft recommendations point out that the chief 
obstacles in the past to the diffusion of consumption have 
been barriers to international trade, restrictive economic 


- policies, and the absence of industrial development in 


hungry but impoverished areas. All these, it is argued, have 
been symptoms of a world in which collective security and 
international economic collaboration have been notably 
absent. The first prerequisite, therefore, is a guarantee of 
international peace ; and the second the pursuit of policies 
of economic expansion, full employment, industrial develop- 
ment, ample investment, orderly exchange and freer trade. 
The Conference’s latest recommendations insist in particu- 
lar on the prevention of excessive short-term fluctuations in 
food prices ; on the effective representation of consumers in 
all international commodity arrangements; on “ meeting 
consumption needs from the most efficient sources of pro- 
duction at prices fair to both producers and consumers ” ; 
and on the taking of steps, international as well as national, 
to provide all people, whatever their income, with a 
sufficient diet in both quantity and nutritional value, by 
social security programmes and subsidising the consumption 
of special classes of consumers. The lessons of wartime 
rationing and distribution according to priority needs are 
clearly in mind in this last proposal to abolish under- 
nutrition and malnutrition. They will be especially in mind 
during the transition from war to peace when there may 
not be a sufficient supply of essential foods or of the means 
to produce and transport them to meet all basic require- 
ments, and orderly allocation according to need will be im- 
perative. No one can tell yet how successfully the recom- 
mendations of the Hot Springs Conference can be translated 
into national and international policy without being wrecked 
on the old rocks of sectional self-interest. But the simple 
truth that food is meant to eat is a sound beginning. 


* * * 


The Generals— 


On Sunday, May 30th, General de Gaulle, accom- 
panied by M. André Philip and M. René Massigli, made 
his long delayed journey to Algiers, and the final negotia- 
tions for the reunion of combatant France began in earnest. 
Since then, there has been a further series of setbacks and 
misunderstandings. The agreement on principle achieved 
before General de Gaulle left London, largely as a result 
of the untiring mediation of General Catroux, has yet to 
be substantiated by agreement on the personnel and powers 
of the new Central Executive Committee. The trend of 
discussions can be gathered from the fact that M. Peyrouton 
has resigned his appointment as Governor-General of 
Algeria—which is said to have been announced in two 
letters addressed to the two Presidents of the Executive 
Committee, General Giraud and General de Gaulle—and 
the retention of the Army command by General Giraud 
is now uncertain. These two issues, particularly that of the 
joint military and civilian authority, obviously involve im- 
portant questions of principle ; but it is to be feared that a 
certain number of purely personal considerations are still 
holding up the final merger. On the face of it there appears 
to be no ground for the objection in Free French quarters to 
the inclusion of General Jacques Georges, on the Central 
Executive. General Georges is not only a soldier who fought 
with distinction in the Battle of France ; he is also a loyal 
servant of the Third Republic. Both he and M. Jean Monnet 
appear to be excellent choices. It is greatly to be hoped 
that the nomination of the remainder of the Committee 
will be achieved with a minimum of friction. No party 
‘except the enemy draws any benefit from the prolongation 
of the Algiers taiks. Some surrenders will have to be made 
on both sides, and these are best made promptly and with 
a good grace. For an atmosphere of indecision places 4 
great strain on the good discipline of the Algerian populace, 
and delay must breed a highly damaging partisan 
enthusiasm. 


* * * 


—And the Admirals 


Unhappily, dissension betwcen the French generals 
has had its repercussions on the attitude of certain French 
admirals. Admiral Godfroy at Alexandria and Admiral 
Robert at Martinique have for some time adopted the view 
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that French sovereignty continued to reside at Vichy until 
such time as the resistance movements abroad cou!d put 
up an effective united counter-claim. Admiral Godfroy, 
who appears to be something of a realist, foresaw the 
likely merger of the movements led by General de Gaulle 
and General Giraud some weeks ago, and made known his 
fleet’s decision to join the Allied cause on the day that the 
Tunisian campaign ended. Admiral Robert, who has 
recently made a further statement to the press, continues to 
maintain that he will take no action which leads him into 
rebellion against the “French Government ”—by impli- 
cation Vichy—and he continues to stress the disunity of 
the resistance movements. It is not even clear that a formal 
merger at Algiers, and the designation of that town as the 
capital, not only of France d’Outre Mer but of Metropolitan 
France translated, would eliminate his scruples. Mean- 
while, the unfortunate inhabitants of Martinique continue 
to run short of food and the situation remains extremely un- 
satisfactory. Admiral Godfroy’s decision renders Admiral 
Robert’s position even less tenable than before—if that were 
possible. To-day the fact that in the middle of the Carib- 
bean, fighting ships and essential tonnage should be with- 
held from the common cause for the beaux yeux of a 
Vichyite makes no sense at all. 


* x x 


The Donkey and the Haystacks 


Once upon a time the attention of philosophers was 
much engaged by the riddle of the donkey which was equi- 
distant from two equally palatable haystacks of equal size. 


The question was why the animal should choose one rather‘ 


than the other of the haystacks for its next meal; and 
there was a persistent suggestion that, unable to make up 
its mind between two identical alternatives, the unhappy 
creature would starve to death. According to Lord Selborne, 
who spoke for the Government in last week’s debate on 
agricultural policy in the House of Lords, His Majesty’s 
Government is in a similar plight with regard to recon- 
struction. Ministers, it seems, cannot make up their mind 
between, not two, but many projects of equal attraction. 
Peter is weighed against Paul, housing against social security, 
hospitals against education, civil aviation—somewhat oddly 
—against all other claimants on the nation’s post-war re- 
sources. It is, of course, true; in general, that as the Minister 
of Economic Warfare sagely said, “ You cannot draft policy 
for one great department of national economy without refer- 
ence to issues of basic importance in other great departments 
of national economy.” This is what, above all, has been 
learned by hard experience in wartime. But it is an argu- 
ment, not for procrastination, but for the setting of priori- 
ties, Policy for peace cannot be extemporised any more than 
policy for war can. There will be no entr’acte between the 
fighting and the future. The problems of demobilisation and 
resettlement, of remobilisation and re-equipment, will arise 
at once whether the Government has made decisions on 
these matters or not; and the absence of decisions will 
simply amount to the utmost impolicy when that moment 
comes. Mr Churchill is undoubtedly right when he insists 
that winning the war must come first; and “the leading 
members of the Government” who, Lord Selborne de- 
clares, “have no time for consideration of policy,” deserve 
all sympathy. But facts remain. No one suggests that making 
policy for peace is easy, any more than making policy for 
war, which got off to the worst of starts, has proved easy. 
But the responsibility cannot be set aside. It seems from 
Lord Selborne’s gloomy gloss that the Prime Mainister’s 
broadcast slogan, “No promises but every preparation ” 
means “No decisions by Ministers, but heaps of prepara- 
tory work by civil servants and experts.” If this is so, im- 
mediate post-war policy—for some policy will be required, 
whether decisions have been made or not, and the absence 
of decisions is itself policy of a kind—will be worse than 
even the most sober have feared. Mr Morrison, in the same 
vein of apologia for the fact that the Cabinet is allergic to 
reconstruction, recently said that the soldiers must not 
come back with the promise of a paradise that they will 
not get. True ; but they must come back with the promise 
of a sanely and decently run community that they will get. 


* * * 


Town and Country Planning 


The Minister of Town and Country Planning’s first 
press conference was a friendly affair, but it did not throw 
any new light on the Government’s intentions about post- 
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war planning. It was good to hear Mr Morrison stress the 
importance of consulting ordinary people in the drawing up 
of plans and of taking their needs as a starting-point for 
reconstruction. Planning from the top alone would not be 
compatible with a democratic society, and such studies as 
Mass Observation’s “People’s Homes” are of value in 
finding out about the kind of homes and neighbourhoods 
people want to live in, as well as in stimulating public 
interest in the general problem. There is a danger that such 
admirable precepts may become mere platitudes, and Mr 
Morrison’s appeal to local planning committees to seek 
the opinion of local inhabitants will, it is hoped, be listened 
to. The Minister described loca] authorities as “the spear- 
head of the planning movement,” and said that councils in 
blitzed areas were now engaged in drawing up plans, in co- 
operation with adjoining authorities. ‘This is a proper pre- 
liminary, since the local unit must form the basis of a 
national plan, but there is no sense in local planning in a 
vacuum. Until the Government’s policy on certain broad 
issues is defined, much time and effort may be wasted. In 
the first place, Jocal plans must be fitted into a national 
frame-work, and there has still been no firm indication of 
the Government’s intentions with regard to the basic re- 
commendations of the Barlow, Scott and Uthwatt reports. 
Secondly, in the absence of a Treasury decision on the 
financing of rebuilding projects, local authorities may very 
well be driven to press for developments which will raise 
the rateable value of their areas, though they may not be 
socially the most desirable. The Bill which Mr Morrison 
has promised to extend local powers of purchase will help ; 
but it will only be a beginning of the solution of this crucial 
financial problem. Thirdly, it is doubtful whether the local 
authorities, as at present constituted, have the necessary 
man-power, either in number or competence, to cope with 
the task of formulating and executing plans. Finally, the 
Government has yet to define its attitude towards the 
whole question of local government reform—what is to be 
the size of the administrative unit, and what are to be its 
powers? Mr Morrison, in the House of Commons debate 
on May 11th, hinted that it might be necessary, at a later 
stage, to “consider afresh the authorities” who are to 
exercise the powers. Such a review not only might be 
necessary, but obvidusly is necessary, and at an early date. 


* * * 


Mediterranean Air Offensive 


The relentless bombing of Italy continues. Allied 
bombers have attacked the mainland as far north as 
Leghorn and harbours and airfields throughout the south 
are being pounded. The outposts—Pantellaria and Sicily— 
are suffering almost ceaseless visitations. Sardinia, too, has 
been raided. The immediate purpose of this air offensive 
is, of course, to clear the Mediterranean. From Axis sources 
are coming circumstantial reports of big convoys in 
Gibraltar, and it is essential to any speedy military develop- 
ments anywhere in the Mediterranean that the Allies should 
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have an uninterrupted field of mancuvre from Gibraltar 
to Alexandria. A secondary purpose of the bombing is 
naturally to cause alarm and despondency among the 
Italians. The scale of the evacuation from the bombed 
cities is evidence of its devastating effect. Yet neutral 
observers in Italy suggest that the Italian people 
are accepting the new calamity in the spirit of fatalism 
and indifference with which they have followed the fortunes 
of war hitherto. One German correspondent has even com- 
plained that they still seem to feel that the war is a 
long way off. The fatalism springs primarily from their 
conviction that there is nothing they can do about it. In 
the feverish months of 1939 and early 1940, they still hoped 
that the King-Emperor might finally make a stand, abdi- 
cate, refuse to declare war, dismiss Mussolini. There seems 
to be no hope of that now. The Crown Prince is a figure- 
head, The political horizon is dominated by the Duce. He 
has little real popularity, but he is all there is. The Fascist 
Party has probably been strengthened by the reorganisa- 
tion of recent months.. Mussolini’s old guard, the “ fascists 
of the first hour,” have been promoted at the expense of 
younger men. Men with fighting experience are receiving 
precedence over non-combatants, many of whom are being 
sent off to the Army. The changes can only have made 
the Duce’s political monopoly more complete. 


* * * 


The Satellites 


Italy’s dilemma is repeated in all the satellite states 
which form a protective shield along Germany’s southern 
flank. They are in the front line. They expect to take the 
first bloody shock of invasion, and they must take it in a 
cause which they shrewdly expect to be already lost. It is 
not surprising that the puppet Governments are all attempt- 
ing to hedge. In Hungary, M. Kallay, the Prime Minister, 
in a speech last Sunday declared his country’s devotion to 
democratic forms of government, and said roundly that 
Hungary could not bear sacrifices out of proportion to its 
strength. This speech came on top of the return to Hungary 
of the Second Army for demobilisation: and the Hungarian 
Government’s opposition to Germany’s proposal to make 
use of Hungarian territory for purposes of transit. Two 
months ago M. Kallay was in Rome, and it is generally 
assumed that the possibilities of retreat were discussed. In 
Roumania, King Michael and Marshal Antonescu are re- 
ported to be at loggerheads over the question of fresh troops 
for Russia. There is even talk of the King forming an all- 
party Government to include politicians of the pre-dictator- 
ship period such as Bratianu and Maniu. In Bulgaria, 
German pressure on King Boris’s comparatively moderate 
Filov Ministry has produced no concrete military support— 
only the expulsion of the Jews from Sofia, almost certainly 
as a preliminary stage in the terrible journey to Poland. 
It is hard to speak of established Governments in Croatia, 
Serbia and Greece. In the Jugoslav territories fierce fighting 
continues almost without interruption. Even Axis com- 
mentators admit that the Pavelic Government has no more 
than nominal authority. The peninsula from Hungary and 
Roumania southwards is either militarily occupied or still 
fighting. There is little doubt that Italy could swing all the 
satellites out of the war if there were anywhere to swing 
to—or from. The Governments are all too deeply com- 
promised to deal with the Allies themselves. Yet in no 
country is there any alternative Government which could 
come to power without the aid of an invading army. In all 
of them fear of Russia and ignorance of the Allies’ plans 
for Europe still act as strong inhibiting factors. In the last 
war the existence of parliamentary oppositions made collapse 
and surrender a possibility. To-day one of the penalties of 
the “monolithic state ” is that no alternative to bloodshed 
can emerge save by way of bloodshed. 


* * * 


More Trouble in Tangier 


The latest disturbances in Tangier have an air of cal- 
culated provocation. In the course of the last few days, 
the Spanish authorities and police have rounded up some 
hundreds of local Jews and Arabs, believed to be on the 
point of volunteering for service with the Allies in French 


Spanish Morocco 3 they have also picketed the offices of the 
local British newspaper, the Tangier Gazette, in an attempt 
to prevent its. publication. In the circumstances of to-day, 
this truculent behaviour requires more explanation than 
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did the failure to control the riots in the spring of 1942. 
To-day, all North Africa, apart from Tangier and Spanish 
Morocco, is under Allied control. Recent pronouncements 
of General Franco have suggested that he realises that 
times have changed. Spanish provocation cannot still 
appear to be a paying proposition. Indeed, the inept 
belligerence of the Spanish administration in Tahgier has 
already aroused reawakened interest in the status of the 
whole zone. The assurance which was given to the Spanish 
Government on November 8, 1942, at the time of the 
Allied landings in North Africa, included a guarantee that 
the modus vivendi established with regard to Tangier in 


_ February, 1941, would be respected, This provisional agree- 


ment was framed to protect the personal rights of British 
subjects in the conditions resulting from the Spanish occu- 
pation of the International Zone in 1940. It has always been 
maintained by the British authorities that there was no 
de jure recognition of Spanish rule. Since February, 1941, the 
terms of the provisional agreement have been repeatedly 
violated by the Spanish authorities. On several occasions 
there have been attacks upon British property and, in 
January last, General Orgaz, High Commissioner of Spanish 
Morocco, announced the incorporation of Tangier in his 
territory. On this occasion, the British Government again 
pointed out that it reserved all rights. It is curious that in 
these delicate circumstances the Spanish authorities should 
continue to cut away the ground under their feet. 
The Allied guarantee of November 8, 1942, agreed to 
observe the provisional arrangement of February, 1941. 
This arrangement has not, however, been observed by the 
Spaniards, and it is hardly surprising if British opinion is 


. increasingly disatisfied with the existing state of affairs. The 


fact that there is abundant evidence that Spanish provoca- 
tion has throughout, and more than ever on the latest occa- 
sion, been German inspired, makes it doubly important to 
end this nuisance. No doubt the aim of German intrigue 
in Tangier is still a clumsy attempt to create ill-feeling 
between Great Britain and Spain. The strongest argument 
for ending the Spanish administration is its inability to 
resist German pressure. 


* x * 


Twice Delegated 


The Government has not accepted the proposal of a 
group of Members, which was debated in the Commons 
on Wednesday last week, that a Standing Committee should 
be set up to examine delegated legislation and to report 
upon it to the House where necessary. The Home Secretary, 
who spoke for the Government, claimed that this formal 
procedure could not be introduced without the Government 
in fact handing back a part of the emergency powers which 
it has been granted by Parliament to conduct total war. 
According to this argument, which the Home Secretary 
drew out to very considerable length, it is a question in 
wartime not simply of delegated legislation, but of legis- 
lation doubly delegated. Over a substantial field the House 
of Commons has transferred full legislative powers to the 
Government. Not only are Statutes filled in and interpreted 
by Orders as in peacetime ; they are actually replaced, in 
effect, by Defence Regulations, under which in turn Orders 
are made. The genealogy of the process was described by 
Major Petherick, the mover of the motion. The parents 
are the Emergency Powers Acts, the children the Defence 
Regulations, the grandchildren the Orders; the great 
grandchildren are “ directions and instructions made under 
the Order, which is made under the Regulation, which is 
made under the Act of Parliament.” If Mr Morrison’s 
claim is accepted that this procedure of proliferation, which 
has transferred the responsibility of law-making from West- 
minster to Whitehall, is necessary for the prosecution of 
the war, he is probably also right in saying that the institu- 
tion of a Parliamentary Committee to scrutinise draft 
Orders would either be ineffective or impeding. It is plain 
that there are great dangers in this transfer of power and 
responsibility, however inevitable it may be in the circum- 
stances of war ; but Parliament has given these powers, and 
only by taking them away, that is, by removing its support 
from the Government, can it reverse the trend. This, 
obviously, it is not prepared to do. There are other means, 
however, of keeping watch and ward. Last week’s debate is 
a case in point. It extracted from the Home Secretary, on 
behalf of the Government, a number of valuable promises : 
that steps of importance, in principle or effect, shall 
normally be taken by Regulations, which can be annulled, 
and not by Orders, which cannot be annulled ; that Regula- 


_ tions and Orders will, where possible, be drawn up in 
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plainer language and accompanied by, explanatory notes ; 
that the practice of drafting Regulations and Orders by 
reference shall be largely abandoned so that each is intel- 
ligible in itself ; and, more generally, that Parliamentary 
time will be given for debating Orders which a substantial 
number of Members wish to discuss. 


*x 


Parliament cannot control from day to day the executive 
creature which it has vested with full powers ; but it can 
check and restrain it by suasion. This has already been 
proved by the achievements of an informal group of 
Members who have made it their business to examine the 
intelligibility and merits of Orders as they appear; and 
there is always the weapon of Questions, Parliament’s most 
potent instrument. On the other side, success in the extra- 
ordinary process of wartime government depends upon the 
self-discipline of departments themselves. Mr Pickthorn, 
in much the best speech of last week’s debate, stated 
strongly the danger of “Ministers taking larger powers 
than they really need ”—“ where you only want 23d. 
worth of legislation, taking 100 quids’ worth to be on the 
safe side.” Only if these powers are used with due reserve 
and restraint can the climate of understanding, and co- 
operation be preserved that has so far enabled Parliament 
and Executive to work together in their distorted wartime 
relationship. The case for greater Parliamentary control over 
delegated legislation in peacetime is very strong. In war- 
time this is probably not possible, though Mr Morrison 
was perhaps more eloquent than he was convincing ; but, 
at any rate, there is need for the firmest assurances of good 
conduct from Ministers, proved by their practice and if 
possible, as suggested by Mr Pickthorn, embodied in a 
Statute, “so that they do not repose entirely on the vigilance 
of private Members.” 


* * * 


Church Bells 


Three years after it was imposed, the ban on the ring- 
ing of church bells has been lifted. On June 19, 1940, the 
Control of Noise (Defence) Order prohibited the sounding 


of any church bell, except in accordance with military in- « 


structions to indicate that members of an enemy force “ are 
landing or attempting to land, or have landed from the 
air.” After the first few months, the possibility of being 
summoned by church bells to repel invasion was not taken 
seriously, and as long ago as March, 1941, the Government 
announced that there would be no general ringing of the 
bells if an invasion occurred ; they would only be heard in 
places where parachute troops had been seen to drop. In 
fact, the proposed use of the bells was symptomatic of the 
general state of unpreparedness of 1940. As preparations 
against invasion were completed, the ringing of church bells 
as a warning became, in Mr Churchill’s words, redundant. 
This being so, one may ask why the ban was not lifted long 
ago. In particular, why did it have to be lifted iri two 
stages? The Control of Noise (Defence) No. 2 Order, made 
just before Easter, prohibited the sounding of any church 
bell except for the purpose of summoning people to worship 
on a Sunday, Christmas Day or Good Friday—but not 
Ascension Day. It took more than a month, apparently, for 
the Government to realise that if the bells were not wanted 
fo sound an invasion warning at church-going times on 
Sundays—and Christmas Day and Good Friday—they were 
not wanted at all, and from the end of last week they may 
be rung for any purpose at any time. Bow Bells have also 
been restored as an interval signal by the BBC. The episode 
is insignificant ; but it is a warning that regulations may 
sometimes be continued after they have become unneces- 
sary, and that the official mind evidently finds it harder to 
relax restrictions than to impose them. 


*« * * 


Assumption B 


The discussions between the medical profession and 
the Minister of Health on a comprehensive health service 
have reached the open, and on Tuesday they were debated 
in the House of Lords. Lord Derwent’s motion was badly 
worded, for it ran 


. . . in view of the fact that the medical provisions of the 
Beveridge Plan . . . concerning the future status of doctors 
and the medical treatment of the population in general do not 
appear to be designed to further the best interests of British 
miedicine or of the population... . 
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Actually there were no medical provisions in the Beveridge 
Report at all. It assumed a comprehensive health and re- 
habilitation service, but expressly declared that the problem 
of organisation was outside its scope. What it did, however, 
say was that it was in the interests of the proposed Ministry 
of Social Security that a health service should be found 
which - 

will diminish disease by prevention and cure and will ensure 


the careful certification needed to control payment of benefit 
at the rates proposed in this Report. 


It is viewed in the light of this sentence that the Minister 
of Health’s proposals are regarded by the representative 
committee of the medical profession with suspicion. The 
deputy-secretary of the British Medical Association stated 
recently that, in his view, the Government had decided that, 
before a social security plan could be adopted, it would be 
necessary to control the doctors, upon whose certificates a 
great deal of the money going out of the sociai security 
fund would depend. This suspicion was also voiced by 
Lord Dawson of Penn in the House of Lords debate. The 
question of certification is indeed a tricky one. Since the 
Beveridge benefits would give a sick person a subsistence 
income—which the really sick person should undoubtedly 
have—there is a grave danger that they would be exploited.. 
whether consciously or unconsciously. Possibly the best 
safeguard would lie in the rehabilitation service, which. 
formed part of Assumption B, and in some means of 
periodically reviewing cases of non-organic illness. There 
should certainly be no question of making doctors agents 
of the social security fund, and it is a pity that Lord Snell, 
replying for the Government in Tuesday’s debate, did 
not dispel this bogy. In fact, his speech was disappointing. 
He said that the Government was not proceeding in haste 
or without consideration. But he gave no indication that 
any consideration at all is being given to reform and re- 
organisation at the centre where different aspects of the 
health services are dealt with by different Departments. 
Nor did he say anything to dispel the other bogy—that the 
Government intends doctors to be employed by local 
authorities, without giving any indication of what the new 
local authorities wil! be like. 


* * * 


The Coal Outlook 


There has been a further drop in coal production. Out- 
put in the four weeks ended May 15th was only 3,624,600 
tons, compared with 4,005,200 tons in the previous four- 
weekly period. Although the incidence of the Easter holiday 
in part accounts for the decline, the present figure is lower 
than that for any previous month in which a holiday period 
occurred, and is, indeed, the lowest reached in the last two 
years, (Detailed statistics are given on page 740.) The 
outlook is far from encouraging, and it is surely time that 
the Minister of Fuel told Parliament what progress has been 
made with the promised reorganisation of the industry, with 
the scheme for concentration on the most productive pits 
and the increased use of machinery. The Eighth Report of 
the Select Committee on National Expenditure suggests that 
little progress has been made in this direction. It seems that 
transport and housing problems, together with the reluct- 
ance of miners to move, have acted as a deterrent to con- 
centration, while the deliveries of special coal-cutting and 
conveying machinery have been slow. The Select Committee 
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pins its hopes on achieving such a reduction in the rate of 
voluntary absenteeism as will compensate for the inevitable 
labour wastage in the industry, and recommends a more 
speedy procedure for dealing with absentees. The rate of 
wastage is normally 20,000 or more men a year, and measures 
so far taken to arrest it have not proved effective ; “ the 
country faces the certainty that by the end of this year the 
number of men engaged in the industry will be smaller than 
at the present time.” The Committee is very properly satis- 
fied with the response of the public to the voluntary restric- 
tion scheme; but it is doubtful whether, given a hard 
winter, voluntary restriction of consumption could again pro- 
duce adequate economies. It is difficult to agree with the 
Committee’s view that the main solution of the coal problem 
lies in increased measures against absenteeism. That there 
is avoidable and inexcusable absenteeism, especially among 
the younger men, is certain. The need for firm action against 
offenders has been emphasised by the miners’ leaders them- 
selves. But an appreciable part of absenteeism, due to sick- 
ness and accidents, is involuntary, and the problem is too 
complicated for it to be boiled down to a lowest common 
denominator—absenteeism. The drive for coal production 
necessitates measures for increasing productivity, for pre- 
venting labour wastage, for maximising economies in in- 
dustrial and domestic consumption, as well as for reducing 
absenteeism. Mr Churchill’s message to the miners, that the 
coming offensives will call for increased coal production, 
should be heeded no less by all the other parties concerned 
in the business of getting and using coal. 


Shorter Notes 


At the end of last week, in a broadcast talk, Lor Woolton 
announced certain “ concessions” to make the collection of 
ration books easier. He admitted that distribution was over- 
centralised—a slight understatement of a system that inter 
alia sent people by foot over the Kirkstone Pass and back— 
and gave full authority for the opening of sub-offices, travel- 
ling offices, and block distribution with the aid of the 
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Women’s Voluntary Service. Where there is more than one 
initial letter in a household, all the ration books may now 
be collected together, when the hour of the last letter comes. 


* 


From June Ist, a strict and far-reaching censorship has 
been imposed by the Portuguese Government on all out- 
ward correspondence and other communications—press, 
public and private. Among other restrictions, no criticism 
may be made of Portuguése neutrality or of the Govern- 
ment’s attitude towards the belligerents. . 


* 
In a parliamentary answer this week, Mr Attlee gave 


the numbers of casualties among the armed forces of the 
British Empire in the first three years of war: 























| re ° 
Killedt | Missing | Wounded | oy Total 
| 
United Kingdom*..... 73,477 75,403 | 50,163 76,801 | 275,844 
CEE RE 3,142 2,058 | 1,357 3,865 10,422 
Australia ..:......... 6,192 24,193 15,700 7,874 53,959 
New Zealand......... 3,219 2,860 7,178 6,088 19,345 
South Africa ......... 1,439 13,350 3,229 4,597 22,615 
SREAT Bo ccssoscceess 3,286 86,289 9,168 3,236 | 101,979 
Gollonies ........0000. 1,334 22,566 1,499 5,430 30,829 
Total British Empire | 92,089 | 226,719 88,294 | 107,891 | 514,993 
| 











* Including overseas personnel serving in those forces. 
t Including casualties to the Hongkong and Singapore Royal Artillery. 
t Including died of wounds and injuries. 


The figures are of casualties up to September 2, 1942. In 
roughly the same period, up to the end of August, the 
number of civilian casualties in air-raids on the United 
Kingdom was 102,934—killed 47,291, and injured 55,643. 
In the first three years of the last war, British Empire 
casualties were about 1,741,000, of whom 387,500 were 
killed and 1,177,500 were wounded. 


AMERICAN SURVEY 





Inflation and Speculation 


(From a Financial Correspondent) 


Chicago, May 3, 1943. 
ie the spring of 1942, an advance began in the New 
York stock market that carried the averages of industrial, 
rail and utility groupings upwards by as much as §0 per 
cent in a single year. Trading volume doubled and tripled, 
and quadrupled. Speculation in securities became so general 
that newspapers which maintained investment advisory 
services even reported inquiries from private soldiers in the 
Army camps, whose previous experience in risk of capital 
had never gone beyond betting on horse races. 
Two fundamental factors contributed to this remarkably 
vigorous rise of stock prices. First, there was the inflation 
brought about by wartime economy. Second, there was the 
limited supply of capital issues. Public savings were the 
highest all time. Opportunities for the placement of 
venture capital were almost nil. The banks reported steady 
and severe declines in their small loan accounts, which 
meant that the people who used to borrow money for com- 
paratively trivial purposes no longer did so. National un- 
employment had declined from something around 1o millions 
to close to the irreducible minimum of around 1,000,000 
in a very few years. 
The resultant pressure had economic results comparable 
to the meteorological calamities that follow great changes in 
. air pressures. The level of market prices could not do other- 
wise than go up, even though corporation earnings declined 
under the great burden of wartime taxes, and dividends 
fell off with them. Supply and demand and the volume and 


velocity of money in circulation made what had happened 
inevitable. 

The presence of “ little people” in the stock market was 
demonstrated by the activity in low-priced issues—stocks 
selling at less than $5 a share. The daily totals of these 
issues ran to thousands of shares, and increased steadily. 
Brokerage firms reported that most of the customers who 
bought such securities paid cash and carried them away to 
store in bank vaults. These people bought under the im- 
pression they were making sound investments, even though 
their investigation into the quality of their holdings had 
been sketchy, to say the least. Their habits of buying had 
been formed by buying “baby” war bonds, which they 
also stowed carefully, and with complete confidence. Paper, 
to them, was honest paper, even though the common shares 
of railroads in the process of reorganisation, or a utility 
issue that might be wiped out under the procedures of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, might ultimately be 
worth no more than the expensive engraving on the 
certificate. 

This was a different generation from the disillusioned 
speculators of 1929. And the longer the advance continued, 
the more difficult was the problem of convincing them of 
their danger, as well as the danger to the nation’s economic 
structure, however apparent this might seem to a trained 
economist. Practically all these people had substantial 
“ paper profits ””—100 per cent was not unusual. They cared 
little about corporate earnings or dividends so long as 
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the stock quotation tables showed they had doubled their 
money by what they considered to be their own native 
shrewdness. 


Stemming the Tide 


The dangers of the situation have been recognised, how- 
ever, by the United States Treasury Department, the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, and the officials of 
the nation’s stock exchanges. There are political possibilities, 
the outcome of which it would be difficult to predict. The 
economic consequences may result in the closing of the 
exchanges. 

This is not to suggest that all low-priced stocks have no 
intrinsic value. The courts have decided, however, that 
some of them are worth little or nothing. In March, for 
instance, the United States Supreme Court ruled to uphold 
a previous ruling of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on the reorganisation plans of the Milwaukee Road and 
Western Pacific Railroad. The ICC had decided that the 
stockholders of these railroads would be left out of re- 
organisation plans. This method, it was assumed, would 
apply to other reorganisations of railroads, and there was 
a rush to sell stocks that had had sensational advances. The 
prices of common stocks of railroads in reorganisation 
tumbled more than 50 per cent, and bewildered people who 
had purchased them in hopes of making their fortunes 
grumbled loud enough to be heard in New York and 
Washington. 

A few days later the governors of the New York Ex- 
change decided that all transactions in stocks selling at 
less than $5 a share must be for cash. Practically the only 
effect of this was psychological, since most of the trading 
had been for cash, anyhow ; and the stock market advance 
had carried on so far that there were almost no shares 
left for sale for less than $5. The concern of officials and 
interests associated with the stock exchanges has been ex- 
pressed again and again. Emil Schram, president of the 
New York Stock Exchange, in several speeches and an- 
nouncements for the press told his alarm at the heavy 
activity in low-priced stocks listed on the exchange. He said 


that buyers should not be led astray by the fact that many 


stocks were selling at low prices, but should be guided 
by factual information on earnings and other financial 
details. The exchange’s largest member, which maintains 
offices in nearly 100 cities throughout the nation, also 
grasped the situation, and tried to do something about it. 
The partnership advertised in 100 newspapers, offering to 
supply annual reports of corporations to non-registered 
stockholders as well as to others who contemplated buying 
securities, in order that they might study all phases of a 
company before purchasing its stock. 

There can be no question as to the sincerity of these 
admonishments and advice, but it will be appreciated that 
many of the people who are speculating now for the first 
time in their lives, on earnings gained at operating a turret 
lathe or a punch press, would not know one item from 
another on an income account. They only know that it is 
nice to see stocks go up, if they happen to own them. They 
will feel cheated if they go down, or if they find they own 
a hundred shares of a utility holding company that has 
become worthless in the “death sentence” proceedings of 
the National Securities Act. They will not lose money 
without complaining, never having considered that possi- 
bility in speculation. True, their uncles, aunts and parents 
lost money in 1929. Conditions these days, however, were 
supposed to have changed. The Securities and Exchange 
Commission was supposed to have made everything safe for 
a man with a bit of coin to risk. That is as much as they 
know. And they will certainly write to their Congressmen 


to ask how it happened that one day they were rich, and the 
next had nothing. 


Spring Sales 


In February, one New York Stock Exchange firm began 
to keep some of its offices open nights in order to care for 
the investment needs of war workers unable to get away 
from their jobs during the day. During the same month 
it was disclosed that two members of the staff of the SEC 
had drawn up a tentative memorandum discussing steps 
that might be taken to prevent an undesirable boom in 
stocks. Ganson Purcell, chairman of the commission, ex- 
plained that the memorandum was confidential, not in- 
tended for publication, and had never been discussed at any 
meeting of the Commission. He said members of his staff 
regularly made various studies as a matter of routine, “a 
great deal of which is done in order to form the basis 
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Splitting 
the mighty atom 


It is recognised now that coal is a means to an end — 
or rather to many ends: Not merely something to burn 
for its heat, but a source of numerous valuable sub- 
stances that will be the basis of Britain’s post-war 
prosperity. 

The carbonising industries point the way to this modern 
treatment of coal. The process of gas-making splits up 
the coal into many different parts and extracts every 
ounce of value from it. Every 100 tons of coal used in 
the gas works produce 7,500 therms of gas, 50 tons of 
coke, 1,000 gallons of tar, 250 gallons of benzole, 
2,500 Ibs. of sulphate of ammonia and 300 Ibs. of 
toluene. And the Gas Industry carbonises over 18 
million tons of coal annually. 


These valuable by-products of gas-making in turn 
yield over 2,000 chemical substances of tremendous 
value. Among them are explosives ; drugs such as 
M & B 693, navocaine, acriflavine and aspirin; 
sulphuric acid for electric batteries ; food flavourings ; 
baking powder and saccharine; camouflage paints; 
agricultural fertilisers; aviation spirit; and the 
chemicals from which plastics are made for use in a 
hundred and one ways from the ubiquitous ashtray to 
the essential fittings of our fighter aeroplanes. 


The Gas Industry in war, as in peace, plays an 
important part in the national economy. 
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for final definitive action whenever that may seem 
necessary.” : 

Early in April the stock market, after an almost unin- 
terrupted twelve-month rise, crashed under the heaviest 
selling since the Nazis overwhelmed France in May, 1940. 
In a series of anti-inflation moves, the national administra- 
tion speared the stock market balloon in several places. Then 
President Roosevelt issued a surprise proclamation freezing 
wages and prices, which was intended to shut off the 
mechanism that generated gas for the balloon. Towards the 
end of the month the nation’s full force of securities sales- 
men concentrated their efforts on pushing the 
$13,000 million Second Victory Loan. It was a “market 
basket ” loan, with types of securities to attract every type 
of investor, big or little. Undoubtedly, substantial funds, 
which had been going into the stock market, were diverted, 
because trading slowed down, but activity persisted in the 
bracket of lowest-priced stocks. 

These were the two most effective measures that had 
been tried, in a year of advancing stock prices; to curb 
careless public speculation. The effective emergency powers 
of the Securities and Exchange Commission had not yet 
been exercised. The Victory Loan had been a complete 
success, so far as the participation and co-operation of the 
nation’s banks was concerned. Even so, there remained a 
tremendous flood of money in the hands of the public. 


American Notes 


The Growing Crisis 


The miners’ “ strike against the Government,” which 
President Roosevelt was confident would never take place, 
has begun. Despite desperate last minute efforts by Mr 
Ickes, and the offer of a temporary compromise by Mr 
Lewis, no further progress has, at the time of going to press, 
been made towards a settlement and,.in accordance with 
their policy of “no contract, no work,” the miners left the 
mines on Tuesday morning. The issue now at stake is the 
number of minutes consumed in getting the miners to and 
from the coal face, in accordance with the War Labour 
Board’s suggestion that to pay for this period would be a 
legitimate method of increasing the miners’ pay, although 
a direct wage increase would not be tolerated. It is of 
particular interest that, although both Mr Ickes and Miss 
Perkins, the Secretary of Labour, have blamed Mr Lewis 
for not extending the truce, they have also denounced some 
of the coalowners for deliberately setting their faces against 
any reasonable compromise. It is indeed only too likely 
that the coalowners may not be averse to a situation which 
embarrasses the Administration and in their view may lead 
Mr Lewis to cut his own throat. News from other sectors 
of the labour front, while less spectacular, is not alto- 
gether reassuring. There has been a rash of smaller strikes, 
and thére are indications that some union leaders may be 
losing their control of the rank-and-file. The rubber strike 
is over, under a direct Presidential order, but as the 
Washington Post points out, before the strikers returned, 
they had received an assurance from the War Labour Board 
that the decision which precipitated the walk-out would be 
reconsidered. The Board saved its face to the extent of 
insisting that production be resumed before it reviewed the 
case, but the incident is not likely to increase its authority. 
The railway workers have succeeded in obtaining a recom- 
mendation for a general wage increase of 8 cents an hour 
for more than a million non-operating employees from an 
emergency board appointed from the National Railway 
Labour Panel. Meanwhile a Gallup poll has measured the 
obvious and growing public distaste for war-time strikes, 
finding that 81 per cent of those questioned believe that 
strikes in war industries should be forbidden by law, with 
only 13 per cent defending labour’s right to strike. The 
figures vary only slightly for strikes in companies taken over 
by the Government, and it is noteworthy that union mem- 
bers questioned were 67 per cent in favour of making it a 
crime for anyone to urge a. strike in Government con- 
trolled industries, The exigencies of the coal situation com- 
bined with the state of public opinion make the passage of 
an anti-strike law almost certain, but whether coal can be 
mined any better by Congressional decree than by bayonets 
remains to be seen. 


* * * 


The Nationalist Line 


Those who were naive enough to suppose that the 
combined influence of Mr Churchill, Marshal Stalin and 
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Warner Bros. would suffice to allay American  sus- 
picions of Russia have been disillusioned this week. 
Cardinal O’Connell has expressed the continuing distrust 
of the hierarchy and Senator Burton K. Wheeler has 
uttered the most defiant whoop of isolationism heard since 
Pearl Harbour. Senator Wheeler’s Chicago speech gives a 
useful indication of the line that his fellow-Isolationists— 
they prefer now to be called Nationalists—are likely to take. 
Announcing that he had learned from “ reliable sources ” 
that Russia’s post-war demands will be a large share ot 
Poland, the Baltic States, a substantial part of the Balkans, 
political and economic influence in Norway, Sweden and 
Finland, and control of the Bosphorus, Senator Wheeler 
declared : 

What happens to Poland may determine whether the peace 
conference is to ensure the welfare of the world or merely to 
present a scheme of disorder and intrigue—an ignoble contest 
for power at the expense of principles. 

Until Russia renounces her Imperialist demands and makes 
clear her position in the Pacific, the United States would 
do best, the Senator argued, to concentrate upon finishing 
off Japan, particularly as he thought it unlikely that after 
the defeat of Hitler Britain would be in a position to send 
substantial aid to American forces in the Orient. From 
his distrust of America’s Allies in war there flowed naturally 
the demand that monetary stabilisation—on any pattern—be 
abandoned in favour of establishing the dollar in the 
position formerly held by the pound, and that the United 
States, while co-operating in economic matters, should 
refuse to be a party to “military or other entangling 
alliances.” Here is a return to the classic formula of 
isolation from 1919 onwards. In its most effective form 
the argument is, basically, not selfish, but puritan. The soul 
of America must be preserved from the contagion of 
European rapacity and greed. In 1919 it was the political 
immorality of France and the imperialism: of Britain that 
alienated the isolationist conscience. This time it is to be 
Russia that wears the horns. The demand for a “ Pacific 
First” war may, as Mr Lippman says, be obsolete. But it 
has tenacious roots and, combined with the use of Russia 
as bogy-man, provides a plausible issue for an able man 
suffering from frustrated ambitions. Mr Wheeler counts as 
a Democrat, and there is no possibility of his converting 
his party. But the Republican Party is still flirting, as a 
party, with Isolationism, and a new “ post-war advisory 
council ” of the party ostentatiously omits those Republican 
Senators who have declared for collaboration. Mr Willkie 
loses no opportunity of challenging this tendency, and, as 
he has pointed out, the decision will lie with the Convention 


of next year. 
* * 


Committee Tactics 


The Bill to abolish the poll tax as a prerequisite for 
voting in Federal elections is once more before Congress. 
This tax on voting in seven Southern states effectively 
disfranchises a substantial number both of negroes and 
whites, as has been proved by the increase in the elec- 
torate in other states where the tax has been eliminated. 
It will be remembered that the Bill passed the House last 
year, but that no vote was ever taken in the Senate owing 
to a filibuster by Southern Senators. It is part of the pro- 
cedure of both the House and the Senate that Bills are re- 
ferred to one of a number of standing committees accord- 
ing to subject matter. These committees have, in general, 
the power of life or death over Bills, for they can only be 
considered. if favourably reported by the committee. For 
this reason there is a good deal of manoeuvring in the 
referring of Bills to committees. Anti-labour Bills, for ex- 
ample, may be so worded that they will be sent to a kindly 
disposed military or naval affairs committee, rather than 
to a labour committee whose members are hostile to labour 
restrictions. In the case of the anti-poll-tax Bill, it was 
referred to the House Judiciary Committee, which was 
known to be opposed. There is in the House, however, 
provision that a majority of the Representatives may, by 
petition, rescue a Bill from the committee shelf, and this 
is what has happened in the case of the poll-tax Bill. It 
has now been passed by 265 to 110. Its success in the 
Senate is less likely although a repetition of last year’s 
tactics is improbable. The present session has a ‘year and a 
half to go and it would be a brave man who would attempt 
to occupy the attention of the Senate for 18 months. It is 
more likely to be held up permanently in a Senate com- 
mittee, for the Senate, which clings to more of its ancient 
privileges than the House, has no provision for forcing a 
committee to produce a Bill to which it is opposed. The Bill 
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is not only a gesture ; it is of real political importance, for 
it threatens the safety of the Conservative Democratic 
strongholds in the South. Some of the Southern states are, 
because of the poll tax, almost pocket boroughs. In the 
1940 election, for example, only 22 per cent of the adult 
citizen population voted in Virginia and only 19 per cent in 
Alabama, compared with 75 per cent in New York, 73 per 
cent in California and 82 per cent in Illinois. 
* *« t 


Three-Fourths Ruml 


The pay-as-you-earn debate is over, with a moral 
victory for the Ruml plan. The compromise worked out 
between the House and Senate provides for the com- 
plete cancellation of a year’s taxes—either 1942 or 1943 
liabilities, whichever is less—when they are below $50; 
and the cancellation of 75 per cent of larger tax liabilities. 
The payment of the remaining 25 per cent will be spread 
over the next two years. There are additional provisions to 
prevent windfalls to wealthy taxpayers. A 20 per cent with- 
holding levy, to be applied both against victory tax and 
income-tax assessments, is included in the Bill, and prob- 
ably will go into effect in July. It is estimated that the 
moving forward of the taxable year will increase the 
Treasury’s revenue by well over $2,400 millions during the 
coming two years, an estimate which may come as a shock 
to taxpayers who have assumed that “tax forgiveness” 
meant some real abatement. As Mr Morgenthau has pointed 
out, however, these increased revenues are but a small part 
of the additional $16,000 millions the Treasury is seeking 
this year. Congress may not be willing to meet this figure, 
but the unpalatable job of raising tax-rates for its con- 
stituents and bringing in new taxes—probably a sales tax— 
must now be faced. 

* x * 


Lend-Lease Summary 


The latest Lend-Lease Report—covering operations up 
to April 30 of this year—was sent to Congress against 
a happier background of promises fulfilled in North Africa. 
As the President pointed out in his letter of transmittal, 
Lend-Lease weapons equipped the French armies in Africa, 
and Lend-Lease supplies of food and medicine enlisted the 
peoples of the freed areas as effective forces against the 
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Axis. Of the $1,000 millions of Lend-Lease supplies for 
Africa and the Middle East, over $32 millions repre- 
sented clothing, food, and other necessities for 
the civilian population behind the lines in North 
Africa. Over the whole life of Lend-Lease, aid 


-has amounted to slightly more than $11,000 millions, 


approximately 12 per cent of the total US war spending. 
Britain still stands as the foremost recipient, with $3,116 
millions of supplies, and Soviet Russia second, with $1,882 
millions, It is noted, however, that munitions exported 
to Russia have exceeded those sent to Britain by the 
difference between $1,042 millions and $880 millions. In 
the over-all programme of aid, munitions have accounted 
for 46 per cent of the total, industrial materials and equip- 
ment for 22 per cent, agricultural products for 15 per 
cent, and shipping and other services for 17 per cent. Food, 
however, is a growing proportion of Lend-Lease. Over one 
million tons of food were shipped to Russia up to April 
30th, but more than half of this was sent in the last six 
months, and 4o per cent of all shipments to Russia in 
March consisted of food. Mr Stettinius, the Lend-Lease 
Administrator, testifying last week before the Senate Appro- 
priations sub-committee, stated that 60 per cent of Britain’s 
Lend-Lease supplies were in the form of food, and that 
Io per cent of America’s meat supplies would be shipped 
overseas under Lend-Lease this year. To those concerned 
about the level of civilian rations in the United States 
there is no doubt that food shipments are the Achilles heel 


of Lend-Lease. 
F * * * 


Shorter Notes 


The Senate has, by a vote of 59 to 23, passed the Bill 
to extend for two years the President’s powers to con- 
clude reciprocal trade agreements. All amendments were 
defeated. 


* 


Renegotiation of contracts by the War Department has 
saved the country an estimated $1,866 million, according 
to the Chairman of the War Department Price Adjustment 
Board. Of this total, nearly $700 million represents recovery 
of excessive profits already paid, and the rest price reduc- 
tions on future deliveries. These readjustments were made 
on contracts totalling approximately $18,500 million. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





T= neighbouring and larger problem of India has tended 
to overshadow Ceylon’s struggle for self-government. 
Yet the declaration made by the British Government ‘last 
week was merely the latest chapter in a long story of an 
attempt to give the colony, if not Dominion status, at least 
“full responsible government under the Crown in all 
matters of internal, civil administration.” 

As in India, the attempt has been frustrated over and 
over again by communal difficulties. Before the last war, the 
dominant community was the European. As in other parts 
of the colonial empire to-day, the demand for self-govern- 
ment came from them, and the Ceylon Government, like the 
present Governments of Northern Rhodesia or Kenya, was 
forced into the position of trustee for the native communi- 
ties, But another community was also becoming politically 
vocal. The Ceylon National Association began to demand a 
new. constitution based on a mainly elected legislative 
council with financial control, half of whose members would 
be given places on the executive council. 

But, in spite of its name, the Ceylon National Association 
was not speaking for the Ceylonese. It chiefly represented 
the Sinhalese, and the low-country Sinhalese at that, because 
the million and a quarter Sinhalese of Kandy regarded them- 
selves as separate from the two million others. In addition, 
there were half-a-million Ceylon Tamils, 312,000 Moham- 
medans, and 700,000 Indian Tamils, besides the burghers 
of Dutch descent and the 10,000 odd Europeans. Thus, the 
Government had to act as trustee for these smaller com- 
munities ; in particular, it had to uphold the interests of 
the peasants in an island which for more than two thousand 





Ceylon’s Constitution 


years prior to the establishment of British Crown Colony 
rule in 1800 had been subject to an absolute monarchy, 
accompanied by unpaid forced labour by the peasants. 
This is the background against which the last twenty 
years of constitutional progress in Ceylon should be viewed. 
The constitution granted in 1920 specifically provided for 
the communal problem by establishing a legislative council 
of 14 nominated official members and 23 elected members, of 
whom 8 were elected by communities. The aim behind this 
constitution was to ensure that the smallest community 
should not be subjected to the will of the strongest. In- 
evitably, the strongest—the Sinhalese—protested, and a new 
constitution, granted in 1922, attempted to reconcile the 
interests of minorities with an advance in self-government. 


Power Without Responsibility 


Investigating the working of this constitution six years 
later, the Donoughmore Commission found that it had 
failed. There was a big majority of elected members in the 
Legislative Council, but they had no responsibility for 
government. This was vested in the minority of official 
members. The position thus arose by which, in the words 
of the Commission, “those who have the controlling votes 
. . . do not bear the responsibility for their decision, those 
who have to bear the responsibility are without the con- 
trolling votes.” Nor had the attempt to educate the unofficial 
members in the duties of government by a system of com- 
mittees been at all successful. Of select committees there 
were plenty—s55 for an assembly of 49 members—and of 
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criticism and interference with the business of government 
there was far too much. But of co-operation between the 
legislative and the executive, of training of the former in the 
responsibilities of administration, there was none at all. 


It surprised us in visiting the various institutions in Ceylon 
which are engaged on medical, agricultural and social service 
work, that although these had on more than one occasion 
provoked the strictures of unofficial members of the Legislative 
Council, we saw no evidence in the Visitors’ Books of any 
widespread tendency upon their part to inspect or look over 
such institutions ; and further inquiry assured us that such, 
in fact, was not their practice. 


To its great credit, the Donoughmore Commission 
attempted to solve the constitutional deadlock by going for- 
ward, not back, and its proposals were accepted by the 
British Government. The divorce of power from responsi- 
bility, the Commission proposed, should be remedied by 
the fusion of the legislative and executive councils in a 
single State Council. There was to be a Board of Ministers 
—ten in all—to be responsible for the various departments 
of government, of whom seven were to be elected members 
of the Council. These seven were to be chairmen of the 
committees into which the State Council was to divide for 
executive purposes. 


Universal Suffrage 


The problem of communalism, it recommended, should 
be dealt with no less drastically. Communal representation, 
as introduced by the earlier constitution, had intensified 
communalism instead of appeasing it. The Commission ac- 
cordingly recommended that it should be abolished and 
boldly proposed instead the grant of more or less universal 
suffrage. There were to be no property or literary qualifica- 
tions—except for Tamil immigrants—and the electorate was 
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in consequence increased from about 200,000 male voters . 


to about 2,000,000, of whom some 650,000 were women. In 
1938, seven years after the new constitution was granted, 
the number of registered electors was 2,486,412, of whom 
1,370,657 were males and 1,115,755 were females ; this was 
43 per cent of the total population, a proportion far and 
away higher than in any other part of the colonial 
empire. 

The Donoughmore Commission nevertheless frankly 
recognised that by itself the extension of the franchise on a 
national basis would not obliterate communalism. It hoped 
rather that the combination of universal suffrage and a large 
measure of responsibility in national administration would 
eventually encourage wider loyalties and sympathies. But in 
the meantime it still regarded communalism as an obstacle 
to the grant of full self-government, and it accordingly 
recommended that the Governor should have special powers 
to protect the rights of the smaller communities, It was in 
this respect that the Sinhalese immediately found fault with 
the new constitution. They complained that the Governor’s 
powers of declaring Bills to have the force of law, even 
though they had not been passed by the State Council, and 
of prohibiting legislation, were not being used only in the 
cases of paramount importance envisaged by the Donough- 
more Commission. Nor did the amended Order in Council 
of 1937 help matters, for it laid down that the special 
powers could be used to carry out “the essentials of good 
government.” Another point at issue was the limited control 
over finance exercised by the State Council; under the 
previous constitution the Legislative Council has had com- 
plete power of the purse—though without the responsibility 
for spending. 

In the last five years, therefore, there has been consider- 
able pressure in favour of a revision of the constitution. 
Moreover, it appears that the Governor in this period, Sir 
Andrew Caldecott, has approved of some of the proposals 
for reform put forward by the Ceylon National Congress. 
In a despatch to the Secretary of State published at the 
end of 1938, he suggested the abolition of the executive 
committees of the State Council and of the Board of 
Ministers and the introduction of a normal Cabinet system. 
He also stated that, in spite of the Donoughmore Com- 
mission’s hopes and aims, communalism had increased to 
some extent; but he urged that the territorial basis of 
representation should be retained, at the same time proposing 
that members of minority communities should be given 
better opportunities to gain seats, possibly by the revision 
of the electoral areas. 

War broke out before any decision was taken on this 
despatch, which was supported by the State Council—with 
the addition of a proposal that there should be some cur- 
tailment of the Governor’s powers. Since then there have 
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been .demands by the Ceylon National Congress for full 
Dominion status, and also, in October, 1941, a statement 
by the British Government that, before proceeding further 
with the reform of the constitution, it would desire a 
further examination of the position by a commission or 
conference, which would be undertaken as soon as 
possible after the war. To this the Ceylon National Congress 
replied that it was not ‘seeking reform, but a statement that 
Ceylon would be granted full Dominion status immediately 
peace was.declared. 

Last week’s declaration by the British Government did 
not promise that. What it did was to give the Board of 
Ministers a clear expression of the Government’s intentions 
regarding constitutional reform. In matters of defence and 
external relations, the Governor will be given powers to 
carry out the directions of the British Government. The 
classes of reserved Bills—requiring the independent assent 
of the Governor—will be “largely reduced ” ; but they will 
include, besides those relating to the rights and property 
of British subjects not resident in Ceylon and to currency, 
those which evoke serious opposition by any racial or 
religious community, and which, in the Governor’s opinion, 
are likely to involve oppression or unfairness to any com- 
munity. Within these stipulations the British Government 
will examine by commission or conference any constitutional 
proposals formulated by the Ministers, provided that they 
have been approved by three-quarters of the members of 
the State Council. 

It is not likely that this declaration will be greeted with 
enthusiasm by the Ceylon National Congress. But, in view 
of the existing conditions, how could the British Government 
make any other? Ceylon is still not a nation, and the very 
most its politically conscious inhabitants can expect to 
achieve in the near future is self-government of the sort 
obtained by Southern Rhodesia. The declaration shows that 
the British Government is indeed anxious that this should 
be achieved. But anything more would almost certainly be 
doomed to failure. The history of Ceylon’s constitution 
seems, it is true, to have been marked by failure already. 
Even the promising and interesting Donoughmore experi- 
ment has not had the success hoped for. But unlike New- 
foundland, unlike Malta and unlike Cyprus, Ceylon has 
never had a constitutional setback. From each apparent 
failure the next step has always been forward. No better 
proof that the promise of self-government to a British colony 
is a very real thing can perhaps be found than in the story 
of Ceylon’s slow, halting but unmistakable constitutional 
progress in the last twenty years. 
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Thermo - dynamics and electricity 
comprise the two main branches 
of the work of this great man, 
and he made mathematics the 
handmaid of both. It was written 


‘of him “He must measure — he 


must weigh—in order that he 
might go on to calculate.” 






























THE laying of the Atlantic Cable will always 
be associated popularly with the name of 
Kelvin. This was the most spectacular, but 
by no means the most important of his 
achievements. His vast powers of mind 
were brought to bear upon diverse scientific 
problems such as telegraphy, navigation, 
electric lamps and electrolytic processes, 
and he evolved the theory of electric oscil- 
lations, the basis of wireless telegraphy. To 
these problems he applied systems of 
accurate measurement combined with 
profound vision, and his discoveries have 
had a lasting influence upon electricity. 
Upon the principles of Kelvin our own 
development has been largely based and 
our standard of accuracy achieved. 
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Germany at War 


Food Changes 


ON May 31st, the weekly meat ration for all categories 
of consumers in Germany was reduced by 100 
grammes (3.5 0z.). This is a very heavy reduction. The 
normal consumer, as distinct from the special categories of 
workers who receive larger rations, will now get as little 
meat as in 1918. It would be wrong, however, to assume that 
the food situation in general is yet as bad as in the last year 
of the last war. Until April, 1942, food rations in Germany 
hardly changed. But the monthly variations, according to 
the seasons, indicated a gradual shift to foodstuffs of greater 
bulk and lower quality. During the last 12 months, the 
deterioration has been marked. There is now a more pro- 
nounced shortage of animal as well as vegetable proteins 
and fats. Apart from potatoes, which provide the bulk of 
the diet, the rations of the three most important foodstuffs 
have been as follows for normal consumers :— 


WEEKLY RATIONS 


Oct., April, Nov., 
Aug./ 1939, to 1942,to 1942,to May 
Sept., March, Oct., May, 31, 
1939 1942 1942 1943 1943 
Bread,jin lb. 53 5 43 5 575 
Meat, in oz. 17°6 14-1 10 -6 12 °3 8-8 
Fats, in oz. 9:5 9°5 7°3 7°3 7-7 


The latest reduction in the meat ration has been accom- 
panied by a very small increase in bread and fats; and, 
during the summer months, the so-called Naehrmittel 
rations, mainly barley, offal, potato flour and rice, will be 
substantially increased. At the same time, millet will be 
available which is now recommended to housewives as “ the 
basic food of our Germanic ancestors.” The table shows 
that the meat ration is now only 64 per cent, and the fat 
ration 87 per cent, of the quantities supplied during the 
period from October, 1939, to March, 1942. The bread 
ration is very slightly bigger. Since the beginning of the 
war potato consumption has almost doubled, and the con- 
sumption of vegetables is estimated to have increased by 
roughly 65 per cent. The Nazi authorities are therefore right 
when they claim that the supply of foodstuffs measured, 
deceptively, in terms of calories has not decreased. But if 
the actual composition of the present German diet is 
analysed it becomes clear that the nutritional value of the 
total ration for the normal consumer has now been reduced 
to the consumption of the lower income classes at the 
beginning of the war. 

Compared with 1917-18, there are, however, remarkable 
differences. First of all, it can safely be assumed that the 
Wehrmacht is still adequately fed. The modern knowledge 
of vitamins, new methods of drying vegetables, research in 
the food requirements of soldiers, and the fact that the 
Wehrmacht has a privileged position in the hierarchy of the 
totalitarian state mean that soldiers will remain to the last 
moment the best-fed part of the population. Civilians are 
divided into categories according to age and the importance 
of their work in the war economy. Prisoners of war and the 
so-called “ East workers ” receive totally inadequate rations. 
Among the workers, rations differ according to the nature 
of their work and the length of their working hours. Here, 
too, rations for heavy and heaviest workers are far better 
than in 1918. 

There is virtually no single item that is not rationed or 
obtainable in restaurants and canteens without coupons. 
Vegetables and fruit are a baffling problem. No points 
system is workable in these instances, and the simple pro- 
hibition of direct selling by the producer to the consumer is 
not, foolproof. Very heavy penalties: have recently been in- 
flicted on producers selling directly to consumers, and a 
great effort is being made to requisition the entire crop this 
season. But it seems that the necessary manufacturing 
capacity—jam factories, refrigerator plants and canning fac- 
tories—is not_sufficient to make full use of that part of the 
crops that exceeds direct market requirements. The preserv- 
ing of vegetables and‘ fruit by individuals appears to have 
reached a limit because of the lack of jars and other 
materials, and the conscription of housewives for war work. 

Total rationing in Germany has become wasteful mainly 
because of bureaucratic rigidity, the lack of storage capacity, 
and transport difficulties. The redistribution of the popula- 
tion, because of the concentration of war industries in new 
areas, the evacuation of children, and the general instability 


of war conditions, demand correspondingly greater fiexi- 
bility in the distribution of foodstuffs. The rigidly fixed 
zones of food supply have to be changed frequently with 
consequent local shortages or surpluses. The food process- 
ing industries, which before the war depended mainly on 
imported raw materials, have been completely changed. Out 
of 185 margarine factories, only 49 have been left, which, 
moreover, cease production during the summer months. 
Imported whale oil and oilseeds have been replaced by lard, 
tallow and new oilseeds, as, for example, sunflower oil, 
which were hardly used before the war. Changes in manu- 
facturing processes and even in machinery have been neces- 
sary. An interesting example of the shifting emphasis in 
Germany’s agricultural industry is the increase in the manu- 
facture of butter from 450,000 tons before the war to more 
than 700,000 tons in 1942. Yet the total output of milk 
seems to have declined. Milk formerly supplied to towns 
or used by the peasants is now almost all delivered to 
dairies. No fresh milk is supplied to normal consumers. 
The increase in butter production has made it possible 
to maintain the meagre fat rations, but the subsequent lack 
of skimmed milk has contributed to the rapid decline in 
the number of pigs. 

On the face of it, Germany has kept the bread ration 
remarkably stable. But there has been a profound change 
even here. Bread is an important source of protein, and the 
change-over from wheat to more rye, and then to the in- 
clusion of barley, has diminished the supply of protein, 
which is highest in wheat. The baking industry has had to 
alter its practice in accordance with the changing mixture 
and the higher extraction of the flour. Large. bakers have 
been favoured, and many small bakers have not been able 
to cope with the difficult problem of adapting themselves. 
Bread and potatoes before the war provided roughly 45 per 
cent of the total intake of calories. This percentage may now 
have risen to nearly 70 per cent. A highly industrialised 
population cannot for long exist on such a diet, which is 
characteristic of a predominantly agricultural population. 
Naturally, the argument that it is more economical to 
eat cereals directly instead of converting them into meat 
and fats through the stomach of pigs, cattle, poultry and 
sheep has been a mainstay of Germany’s agricultural propa- 
ganda before the war. Since 1941 the problem has taken on 
another aspect. Cereals and potatoes formerly used for 
fattening pigs have had to be diverted to human consump- 
tion, and the deficiency in feeding stuffs because of the 
blockade has become so pronounced that the number of pigs 
had to be drastically reduced during 1942. The immediate 
result was a temporary increase in meat supplies. This is the 
real reason why the meat ration was partly restored last 
October. At the same time, it was hoped that greater sup- 
plies of feeding stuffs could be imported from occupied 
Russian provinces. These hopes have been disappointed. 
The surplus of meat from the heavy slaughter of pigs has 
been consumed ; and the meat ration has now had to be re- 
duced to the level of 1918 for a reasonable supply of cereals 
and potatoes to be maintained during the new agricultural 
season. In March, 1918, the number of pigs in Germany had 
fallen to 22.5 per cent of the number in 1914. It may be 
assumed that during this war there has been a reduction to 
at least 50 or even 40 per cent. In 1917-18, the great lack of 
feeding stuffs subsequently forced peasants to slaughter not 
only cattle, but also dairy herds. At present there are many 
signs that the slaughter of cattle is growing from the same 
reason. The only difference compared with 1917-18 is that 
the slaughter is organised, and that the temporary increase 
in meat supplies is carefully husbanded. 

There is no relief from the inexorable deterioration of 
Germany’s food situation. The greater part of the occupied 
countries can no longer supply any appreciable quantities 
of foodstuffs beyond the provisioning of the armies of occu- 
pation. The lack of feeding stuffs has become universal 
On the whole continent. Only a bumper crop in cereals and 
potatoes would enable Germany to stop the decline of the 
livestock population. It may be possible to maintain 
the present rations for another year, with a number of 
countries already reduced to a near starvation level. No 
serious defects resulting from the wartime diet have been 
reported so far from Germany. For generations a consider- 
able part of the population existed on a diet not very 
different from the rations that are now available. It can, 
however, safely be said that a further reduction will certainly 
lower the standard of efficiency, already gravely impaired by 
the dilution with foreign workers and women. 
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Russia at War 


Agriculture and Food 


T HE sowing in Russia has been concluded, and food 
prospects will largely depend on its results. This has 
probably been the most difficult agricultural campaign for 
the past two decades; and, unfortunately, no optimistic view 
can be taken of its results. For a number of reasons, which 
reflect the cumulative effect of the war on Russian agricul- 
ture, this year’s crops are almost certain to be substantially 
below the average. The sown area is smaller than ever, 
even if the Ukraine and the other German-occupied terri- 
tories are left out of account ; the inevitable deterioration 
in agricultural technique has become more accentuated ; 
and sOme very important grain-producing areas are con- 
fronted this year with the danger of a drought. 

The Commissariat of Agriculture fixed the acreage for 
this year’s sowing at a limit “ exceeding by 16 million acres 
the area harvested in 1942.” The emphasis here is on the 
word “harvested,” as last year vast areas in the Northern 
Caucasus and on the Don steppes were sown but not 
harvested. The battles of 1942 raged over an area of some 
55-60 million acres of cultivated soil. Only a fraction of 
the farming area in the South has been rehabilitated during 
the few months since its recapture by the Russians. 
A sober realisation of the position was reflected in the 
statement made by M. Krutikov, chairman of the Soviet 
delegation to the Allied Food Conference :— 

The restoration of agricultural production in the regions 
which have suffered from German occupation will demand 
‘ considerable time, great effort and funds. 


The Drought Danger 


In the other regions, the Position varies very much all 
the way from Siberia to the’ Volga. The grain centres on 
the middle and lower Volga and in Kazakhstan are very 
vulnerable to drought. The average rainfall there is only 
about 15-16 inches per annum ; and the country is exposed 
to scorching winds from the Asiatic deserts. The early 
spring this year has resulted in a smaller rainfall than 
usual, The Soviet press has warned the farmers to prepare 
in time for the contingency of drought. Loosening of the 
soil and very deep ploughing have been strongly recom- 
mended; and the press has recorded complaints from farmers 
who have been handicapped in doing this by insufficiency 
of implements. The farms on the Volga are now the only 
producers of grain surpluses in European Russia. Drought 
there would mean that the whole of Russia would become 
largely dependent on Siberia for its bread supplies. The 
significance of such a possibility can be properly under- 
stood only if account is taken of the transport difficulties 
which would become even more aggravated than they are 
by such long hauls of grain. The northern parts of 
European Russia and the Transcaucasus usually have a 
grain deficit amounting to about 50-60 per cent of their 
consumption ; the normal deficit for central Russia used 
to be 15 per cent of its minimum needs. All those gaps used 
to be filled by the surpluses of the northern Caucasus and 
the Volga. A drought might make the food position in those 
provinces extremely critical, Another important circum- 
stance is that, to the east of the Volga, spring wheat and 
spring rye—the sorts of grain which are most vulnerable 
to drought—still form the bulk of the crops, in spite of 
many successful attempts to switch over to winter cereals. 

The various ways in which the deterioration in agri- 
cultural technique has affected the position have frequently 
been discussed in The Economist. All that can be added 
now is that the state of affairs in the machine tractor 
stations does not seem to have improved. The measures 
adopted early in the year to effect a reorganisation in the 
machine and tractor services have achieved only partial 
success. Mobile repair shops have not been set up every- 
where ; and the lack of spare parts, as well as the shortage 
of skilled drivers and engineers, have caused more frequent 
and longer breakdowns during field work. 

The position in regard to cattle has been fluctuating. 
During the first months of 1942, there were great losses, 
resulting from lack of care for evacuated cattle and the 
slaughter of young animals. A series of decrees prohibiting 
slaughter had its effect; and during the summer of 1942 
conditions improved: During last winter complaints again 
became more frequent. Lack of buildings and shortages 
of fuel apparently brought about some further deteriora- 


tion. Pravda wrote recently of “ infertility among the breed- 
ing herds and mortality among young cattle in many 
farms.” Still, the “overall” results are said to be satis- 
factory. From January 1, 1942, to January 1st this year 
the number of large-horned cattle, sheep and goats on 
collective farms is reported to have increased by 11 per 
cent. It has not been stated, however, whether or to what 
extent this was due to the evacuation of cattle from the 
west. A deterioration in the age composition of the cattle 
has been admitted as well as a slight decrease in the total 
number of hogs. No figures have naturally enough been 
published about horses ; but it is clear that a very massive 
depletion of the stock has been unavoidable. 

The cereal position is decisive for the general food 
situation. Normally, 70-75 per cent of the calories in the 
diet of the Russian people were provided by cereals. Since 
the war the average civilian diet has almost entirely con- 
sisted of bread and potatoes. For the Russian people the 
change has hardly been a drastic one; and as long as 
bread and potatoes can sustain the customary standard 
the position can still be regarded as tolerable. The crucial 
question is whether the third wartime harvest may not 
reduce the bread and potato diet below the minimum. 

It is nearly impossible to give a general picture of the 
Soviet rationing system. Formally, there is a system of 
differential rationing with three different categories of 
rations. As a rule, however, the Soviet citizen depends not 
so much on the nominal ration as on the supplies that 
are available at any particular moment and on the produce 
of the kitchen garden. Food supplies have been extremely 
decentralised. Conditions vary from factory to factory in 
proportion to the efficiency of the factory’s farm and its 
supply department or canteen. The private allotments ‘of 
workers and employees cover an area of one and a quarter 
millions of acres. The rush to work on private allotments 
and factory farms became so great that it threatened to 
interfere with the normal work in the industrial establish- 
ments, and the Trade Union Council had to point out that 
workers were not allowed to grow food during normal 
working hours. , 

The Army in Russia, like the Army in Germany, is by far 
the best fed section of the population. In the first world war 
Army supplies were the object of boundless speculation 
and profiteering. The soldier was as a rule worse off than 
the civilian ; and this was one of the chief factors “in the 
Russian breakdown in 1917. The present position is in- 
comparably better in this respect. Even so, Army rations 
behind the front lines have been cut several times—only in 
the fighting lines have the original rations been more or 
less maintained. 

Supplies from Overseas 

It was significant that the Soviet delegate to the Allied 
Food Conference, in his plea for food for Russia, specifi- 
cally mentioned the needs of the Army. It seems that the 
bulk of Lend-Lease food supplied is being allocated directly 
to the fighting Forces. Changes in the composition of Lend- 
Lease deliveries to Russia show that food has gradually 
come to occupy the same category of priority as weapons 
and munitions. At first, food items made up only a small 
proportion of the deliveries. Fhey grew in bulk towards 
the end of last year. Up to the beginning of this year, 
nearly half of the total food deliveries from the United 
States. were meat and domestic fats. More recently grain 
is reported to have figured prominently, and further in- 
creases are envisaged. Part of the grain supplies will 
undoubtedly be diverted to feed the civilian population 
in the borderlands in the north and in the south. These 
happen to be the deficit areas; and the distribution of 
imported foodstuffs there will not involve any special strain 
on the railways. 

It is worth while stressing the fact that the first official 
and public Soviet statement on post-war economic policy 
has been made in connection with the ‘food position. At 
the Hot Springs conference, M. Krutikov stated that: 

the Soviet Union will need long-term credit to accomplish the 

programme for importing food and other essential agricultural 
products. ; 
This statement can very likely be regarded as indicative 
of the essential trend of Russia’s trade policy after the 
war. In a sense, this is the first public renunciation of 
autarky in favour of economic co-operation, and the food 
position has been a major factor working in this direction. 
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Heavy Industry Shares 


aged activity in the shares of companies operating 
in the heavy steel and engineering industries is a 
logical development of Stock Exchange trends since 
Dunkirk. Ever since the brief period in May and June, 
1940, when psychological rather than investment factors 
governed the markets, investors have been prepared to take 
quite considerable chances with shares having a “ post-war 
recovery ” appeal and has steadily refused to buy industrial 
equities whose status seemed assured “for the duration ” 
only. Positively, this tendency has been exemplified by the 
relatively high prices (in relation to current dividends) 
achieved and maintained by shares of certain London stores, 
public utility enterprises generally, companies in con- 
sumers’ goods industries, and even rubber plantation 
concerns after the first shock of Japan’s conquests—in most 
instances, that is to say, where current earning power has 
been impaired or destroyed by enemy action or wartime 
Government regulation, but prospects of post-war rehabili- 
tation are reasonably good. Negatively, the same tendency 
has revealed itself in the investor’s marked distrust of the 
shares of aircraft companies and other concerns whose rapid 
expansion, indispensable to the war effort, has been 
regarded as a measure of their post-war transitional 
problem, and in the conspicuously high yields obtainable on 
marginal home railway stocks whose dividends are virtually 
Government-guaranteed—but only for the life of the war- 
time rental agreement. Ordinary share prices as a whole 
have approximately doubled since the fall following the 
collapse of France. The Actuaries’ Investment index of 
industrial ordinary ‘share values has risen from 38.9 at the 
end of June, 1940, to 75.1 at the end of April, and the 
average yield on the constituent securities has dropped 
from 9.01 per cent to 4.38 per cent. For the greater part 
of the time, however, “ recovery ” shares have been in the 
van of the rise, and the others have caught up more slowly, 
as the fall in yields generally has impelled investors to 
search the markets’ highways and byways for income during 
a period of low interest rates in a closed capital market. 

Investment criteria, however, are always relative, and 
investors, inevitably, have been disposed to assess the post- 
war prospects of “war effort” companies more highly 
and their peacetime transitional difficulties more leniently, 
at a time when the yield on ordinary shares as a whole has 
been little more than 1 per cent above the gilt-edged yield 
(or a half of 1 per cent after income tax) than in earlier 
days, when the margin was anything up to § per cent. 
No section of the market has benefited more from this in- 
voluntary reorientation of ideas than that which includes 
the shares of companies using iron and steel for the manu- 
facture of munitions, ships and machinery. Earlier, these 
were indubitably like the dog with a bad name. Investors 
could not forget the association between the stimulus to 
plant expansion given to many of these companies during 
the last war and the drastic capital reconstruction schemes 
of the 1920’s. Nor were investors apt to under-emphasise 
the difficulties the heavy industries were likely to encounter 
in re-establishing their export trade after the war. More 
recently, however, the tone of market comment has 
changed significantly. Stress has been laid increasingly on 
the more favourable features in the heavy industrial picture 
—the generally favourable EPT standards of the companies 
concerned their assured wartime position in the matter of 
labour and raw material supplies, and the advantages which 
their strong financial position is likely to give them in 
coping with post;war difficulties when the time came. Over 
the past year the rise in the price of, for example, the iron 
and steel shares in the Actuaries’ Index kas been appre- 
ciably more rapid than that of equities in general. 

Perhaps the greatest influence in this change of emphasis, 
however, has been the fact that heavy industrial divi- 
dends have shown considerably more elasticity during the 
war than was generally expected. Recently, they have been 
tending to rise at a time when the generality of dividends 
appear to be stabilised for the duration. Possibly, the market 
under-estimated the effect of the_tying up of EPT standards 
with “capital employed in the business” in a group of 


industries which is going all out to meet Government 
demands, Certainly, the latest earnings and dividend figures 
of most heavy industrial concerns are considerably above 
the average of the last ten years, and not very far from the 
highest achieved during the pre-war boom. The following 
table, which includes a representative selection of com- 
panies covering many of the most important branches of 
the trade, is instructive :— 


‘“‘HeEavy”’ INDUSTRIAL COMPANIES: TEN YEAR RECORD 
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_t Free of Tax. (a) 15-1% and 10% before tax, respectively. (6) Cash 
dividends ; for 1935, a capital bonus of 50% accompanied a cash dividend of 8%. 

The conclusions suggested by this sample of results 
are, first, that earning and dividend-paying power has 
suffered no serious setback since its somewhat spectacular 
recovery from the depression of the early 1930's, and, 
secondly, that present dividend policy is usually highly 
conservative. Post-war refunds of EPT should, with these 
companies, be over, rather than under, the average. But, 
without prejudice to future help from this quarter, directors 
are maintaining a deliberate policy of ploughing back current 
earnings on a large scale. The bearing of this on post-war 
problems is obvious. Even if a sizeable part of “ reserved ” 
profits is, in fact, being used to finance the capital require- 
ments of increased wartime output, the industry is, to that 
extent, avoiding the laying-up of post-war rods in pickle. 
The fundamental weakness of many heavy industrial con- 
cerns in 1918 was that their wartime expansion had been 
largely financed by bank loans, which had later to be funded 
in a period of excessively high interest rates. 

Indeed, without under-estimating the transitional diffi- 
culties which many of these companies will have to meet 
in due course, it can be said with fair confidence that 
these will be far less subjective, and far more objective, this 
time than last. They will arise, not so much from structural 
weaknesses in the industry itself as from the problems of 
its post-war environment. Sc far as factors within the com- 
panies’ own control come into the equation, deductions 
drawn from the last war may be definitely misleading. Then, 
there was a §0 per cent increase in steel-making output and 
capacity. Now, though the figures are confidential, it is 
known that the wartime increase has been not in produc- 
tion as a whole, but in certain special steels. And here a 
good deal of the plant expansion has been on account of 
the Government, and not of the industry at all. The war 
came at a favourable psychological moment for the heavy 
industries, when managements had had sufficient time to 
pile up fairly formidable resources, but not to forget the 
hard lessons enforced by long years of adversity. 

At present market prices, the vields on most of the lead- 
ing industrial equities range between 5 and 6 per cent—the 
figure for the “ iron and steel” companies in the Actuaries’ 
Index is 5.5 per cent, against a mean for all industries of 
under 4.4 peg cent. The difference represents a moderate— 
but only a moderate—discounting of the environmental 
difficulties the industry is likely to meet after the war. 
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Obviously, it should be well placed in the initial recon- 
struction period, when world demand for steel products 
may exceed its production capacity, and most branches of 
the industry are likely to stand high in the priority list 
under a modified system of Government controls. For the 
reasons already stated, the sword-to-ploughshare meta- 
morphosis is unlikely to produce the stresses and strains 
within the industry that it did last time. After that, almost 
everything depends on the sort of structure which world 
statesmen evolve after victory. If the post-war economy, 
over the five continents, is half as expansive as the United 
Nations spokesmen now assert, there will be a con- 
tinuing demand for steel and its products, of which this 
country must the more strenuously endeavour to secure its 
due share because of its indispensability in the rebuilding 
of our export trade position. 

But this result will not follow by itself. Undoubtedly, the 
technical efficiency of the heavy industries has increased 
under the stimulus of war. There have been operating 
economies, advances in mass production methods and equip- 
ment,.and a great deal of successful research into the manu- 
facture and utilisation of new products, particularly new 
alloys. These developments should permit a substantial 
lowering of costs. But other steel-producing and _ steel- 
fabricating countries have had similar advances, and purely 
technical efficiency can be thrown away if it is not accom- 
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panied by the economic efficiency that is bred by the deter- 
mination to sell the largest possible quantities at the lowest 
possible prices. It is on this score that there is chief room 
for apprehension about the future of the British heavy 
industries. If their policy is to be that of seeking protection 
for high costs of production, then it cannot be remunerative 
in the long run to investors. No form of international 
division of the market (apart altogether from the public 
interest in the matter) can for long protect the high-cost 
producer from the competition in third markets of more 
efficient countries, for the simple reason that these more 
efficient countries will not for long be content to be balked 
of markets which they could fully occupy. And as for 
domestic protection, high prices in the heavy industries 
would be more potent than any other single factor (save, 
perhaps, dear food) in preventing that rapid expansion of 
the British national economy which must be, in the long 
run, their main reliance. 

Those who buy heavy industrial shares at present prices 
are, in effect, declaring their confidence that the post-war 
policies of those industries will be those of cost reduction 
and maximum economic efficiency. It is not a prognostication , 
for which there is very much visible evidence, and until 
he is satisfied on this point the prudent investor will regard 
the shares of companies in these industries as attractive only 
for the short period of the immediate post-armistice years. 


—_— and Banking 


Unseasonal Tightness of Credit 


Though the return of large notes did not last week 
prevent a slight rise in the note circulation, the net with- 
drawals of £1,464,000 were only one-third those in the cor- 
responding week of 1942. The note efflux has been a 
negligible factor in the credit situation. Bankers’ deposits 
have come down with a run from £174.1 million to £140.3 
million, this movement having its chief counterpart in a 
decline of £20.2 million in Government securities, and an 
addition of £14.0 million to public deposits. This im- 
mobilisation of credit confirms what was already apparent, 
that the Government’s floating debt borrowing has been 
pitched rather high having regard to the heavy mflow of 
subscriptions to Government loans. Thus, the week’s 
Treasury bill offer and TDR call show a combined excess 
of £5 million over nominal maturities, and a _ con- 
siderably greater excess over effective maturities. The 
latest figures of “large” and “small” savings, on the other 
hand, show a combined total of £65 million, compared 
with a current deficit of only £48 million. It is hardly sur- 
prising that even the payment of the War Loan dividend 
failed to produce the return to abundant credit usual in the 
early days of June. The demand for money was accentuated 
by the market syndicates high Treasury bill quota of 46 
per cent, the third large allotment in succession. Over the 
past six weeks the outstanding tender issue has been in- 
creased by £90 million, this being one reason for the de- 
cline of £60 million in Treasury deposits receipts shown 
by the May debt return. Though this increase in tender 
bills was expected to lead to a rapid restoration of the 
bank’s depleted bill portfolios, clearing bank demand has, 
in fact, been on a restricted scale (owing to Wings for 
Victory weeks); and the market has in consequence had to 
finance a large share of the additional bills. 


* x * 


UDT and the Discount Market 


Consolidation of the discount market into larger units 
is carried yet another step forward by this week’s announce- 
ment that the United Dominions Trust has taken a sub- 
stantial interest in Messrs Ryder, Parker and Company, 
whose name is now changed to Ryders Discount Company, 
Ltd. Originally established in 1903, the discount market 
business was registered in June, 1934, as a private un- 
limited company, which is understood to have had resources 
of some £250,000. Ryders Discount Company is a private 
limited company with a capital of £750,000 in {£1 shares, 
fully paid. It would thus appear that the investment of the 
United Dominions Trust in the company amounts to 


£500,000, Whereas discount market consolidation hitherto 
has proceeded mainly through amalgamations and absorp- 
tions, the present Operation represents a fresh infusion of 
capital into the discount market on a very substantial scale. 
At first sight, it may seem rather striking that a hire-pur- 
chase concern, which in normal times is a user of short- 
term capital, should be acquiring an interest in a concern 
whose purpose is to arrange short-term finance. The hire- 
purchase concern does not, however, place its own accept- 
ances in the market, but is seen only as a drawer under 
acceptance credits granted by merchant banks. The market 
for such paper is obviously not affected in any way by the 
present deal, and it is understood that the placing of UDT 
bills will not even be canalised_through the discount com- 
pany, whose management, incidentally, remains unchanged. 
The participation of United Dominions Trust must, in fact, 
be regarded simply as an investment like any other. The 
trust clearly takes a confident view of the future of the 
market. Judged by experience after the last war, the post- 
war years should certainly bring abundant opportunity for 
operations in short-term bonds, whatever view may be taken 
of the functional importance of the bill market in the 
financial machinery. At the present time, fresh avenues for 
the employment of the Trust’s capital must clearly be very 
welcome in view of the shrinkage in hire-purchase business 
generally, reflected in a decline in bills receivable from 
£6,521,000 in June, 1939, to no more than £1,071,000 in 
June last. 


*® * * 


Bombay Bans Forward Bullion Deals 


The recent prohibition by the Bombay bullion market 
of forward dealings in silver for the June settlement has 
now been reinforced by an official “Defence of India” 
rule, providing that no person shall enter into any form of 
forward contract or option in bullion at all. Though the ban 
on forward dealings is clearly intended to restrain the rise 
in bullion prices, its immediate effect has been precisely the 
opposite. From the recent peak of Rs.138 3a on May 17th, 
spot silver had reacted to Rs.119 8a on May 28th, while 
over the same period the price of gold dropped from Rs95 
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10a to Rs.77. There has since been a recovery to Rs.127 and 
Rs.87 for silver and gold respectively. The suspension 
of forward dealings would be likely at first to accentuate 
the tightness of the spot position in two ways: by causing 
covering of forward commitments, and by removing the 
incentive to “lend” metal to the market by a spot sale 
covered by a forward purchase. On May 17th, for example, 
silver for the May 26th settlement was quoted at a dis- 
count of Rs.2 under spot, offering a profit to holders of 
some 60 per cent per annum. The fact that all dealings are 
now for cash payment, on the other hand, should have a 
damping effect on speculation, though this will be lessened 
by the generally inflationary situation in India. For the really 
long view, of course, when imports of the metal will again 
be possible, operators have to bear in mind that the US 
Treasury’s buying price for foreign metal remains un- 
changed at 35c, whereas current prices in India are far 
above parity with the New York market price of 43c. 


x * * 


Financing Expenditure 


The following table summarises the Exchequer returns 
to date (May 29th) and shows the respective shares of 
revenue and borrowing in meeting expenditure :— 











£000 

Total ordinary expenditure.. 933,394 | Total ordinary revenue...... 372,051 

New Sinking Funds......... 1,278 Loans raised :— 

Loans repaid :— 3% Def. Bonds (net)...... 27,706 
Bank of England Adv..... 6,500 3% Savings Bonds 1960-70 103,265 
Public Dept. Adv......... 49,170 24% Nat. War Bds. 1949-51 9 

Miscellaneous issues ........ 2,535 24% Nat. War Bds. 1951-53 149,210 

Increase in balances ........ 279 3% Terminable Annuity .. 120,000 

Nat. Savings Certs. (net) .. 54,450 
Tax Reserve Certs. (net) .. 37,354 
“ Other debt,”’ internal ... 1,969 
- », external... 31l 
Floating debt (net) :— 
Treasury Bills ......... 112,331 
Treasury Deposits...... 14,500 
£993,156 £993,156 


The items shown as net are given after allowing for re- 
payments and receipts. 
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Receipts from Bills and Cheques 


A question put in the House of Commons has again 
elicited from the Chancellor of the Exchequer the informa- 
tion on stamp duties from bills of exchange and cheques 
which, prior to the partial statistical black-out, could be 
obtained year by year from the annual reports of the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue. The relevant data for 
each of the past five financial years is as follows: 


Net RECEIPTS FROM STAMP DUTY 


(in £000’s) 
Bills of 
Exchange 
and Bankers’ 
Promissory __ Bills and 
Cheques Notes Notes 
[Oe ory 3,914 518 98 
NS ee 3,910 417 103 
le) ee 3,242 214 120 
ce, OOo 4,193 149 141 
Le Soe 3,525 114 182 


The exceptional fluctuations in receipts from stamps on 
cheques require special explanation. The slump in 1940-41 
was due to the destruction of large quantities of cheques 
in the air raids of that year. The subsequent recovery re- 
flects the reconstitution of the banks’ depleted stocks. To 
get a proper perspective of the changes in the amounts of 
cheques used over the past five years, it will probably be 
best to take a moving two-yearly average of the figures 
for 1940 to 1943. The slump in the volume of bills of ex- 


‘ change drawn in this country is well illustrated by the 


above table. Assuming the average currency of bills drawn 
to be three months, and taking the duty on bills at 1s. per 
cent, the volume of commercial paper outstanding can be 
calculated to have fallen from £259 million in 1938-39 to 
£74,500,000 in 1941-42 and to £57 million in the year 
ended last March. This drop fully corroborates the experi- 
ence of the discount market, where the commercial bill 
has become a very rare bird. The steady increase in receipts 
from bankers’ bills and notes reflects the expansion in the 
Scottish banks’ note issue, which is by far the most impor- 
tant contributor to this item of stamp duty receipts. 
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Investment 


Moderate Movements 


Although there was a steady decline in the equity 
index of The Financial News between May 12th and 28th, 
there was a net improvement against April 30th of 0.5 points 
to 99 per cent of the value on July 1, 1935. A year ago the 
rise, although described as modest, was more than five times 
as great. A large part of it was due, however, to the first two 
“ thousand bomber ” raids. This year, raids of much greater 
importance occur two or three times a week without causing 
any visible deviation in the course of the index. On the first 
business day of the month, the equity index rose above the 
fixed interest line, apparently for the first time since early 
February, 1938. At that time, the level was some six points 
lower, but, on this occasion, the two figures were within 1.3 
per cent of their base. As will be seen from the accompany- 
ing chart, the two curves have been running roughly parallel 





FIXED INTEREST AND EQUITY SECURITY 
MOVEMENTS (July 1, 1935= 100) 
Financial News indices of 20 fixed-interest securities 
(converted to new base) and 30 ordinary shares 
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for about a fortnight. The equity index is designed to be 
hypersensitive. But, on this occasion, the net movement is 
no greater than that shown by the much more comprehensive 
Actuaries’ Investment Index. Between the last Tuesday of 
May and four weeks earlier, this rose by 0.6 points, or about 
0.8 per cent, to a new high for recent years of 75.7. For 
the most part, the movements on the month confirm the im- 
pression that prices in general have been very little changed, 
but among industrial equities there have been rises of over 
5% per cent in coal shares, of nearly 4 per cent in gas stocks, 
and of an equal amount in oil shares. Elsewhere, a further 
recovery of 3.6 points to 104.1 puts insurance shares back to 
the level of mid-December last. In the whole equity list, 
there are four falls, the largest being well under 1 per cent 
in cotton shares. 


* * * 


Industrial Prior Charges Weak 


It is evident that the process of levelling down yields 
is still going on among equities. The yields on coal and 
predominantly war industrials, including railways, are still 
well above average, but, whereas a year ago the range 
between the highest and lowest yields was one and a half 
times the yield index for the whole group, it is now scarcely 
greater than the much reduced figure of the index. The 


established improvement in equities has céntinued for - 


another month, if at a much reduced rate, but in fixed 
interest stocks the recent trend has been reversed. This 
happened for home corporations two months ago and for 
2} per cent Consols during April. Now, there is a definite 
fall in all industrial preferences and in distributive and 
miscellaneous industrial debentures. Only investment trust 
senior stocks continue to rise. Incidentally, the ‘trustee 
securities in this index show a net fall on the month, but 
that position might have been reversed if the closing days 
had been included in the calculation. The figures of this 
index are based on end December, 1928. If they are con- 


verted to June 25, 1935, the nearest date to the base of 
The Financial News index, the showing for industrials is 
97.7 for equities, 101.8 for preference shares and 99.2 for 
debentures, with a corresponding figure of only 94.6 for 
23 per cent Consols. The sample of companies has been 
adjusted more than once during the period, but the results 
suggest that, broadly speaking, the picture presented by the 
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Price Indices | 


(Dec. 31, 1928= 100) Average Yields 





Group and Number 


of Securities May | Jan. | April | May | May | April | May 
; 26 27 




















26, 26, 27, 25, I . 25, 
1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1942 | 1943 | 1943 
| 

7 1 = 

24% Consols .......... 147-2 | 146-5 | 144-7 | 143-6 3-03 3-08 3:11 
Home Corpns. (4)...... 141-8 | 145-0 | 143-3 | 142°8 3-29 3-25 3-26 
Industl. Debs. Total (43).| 117-9 | 121-2 | 121-9 | 121:3 | 4-03 | 3-89| 3-91 
Ind. Pref. Total (101)...| 105-0 | 107-7 | 112:7 | 112:0 | 4:44) 4:30) 4-33 
Insurance Cos. (10)..... 101-4 | 102-6 | 100-5 | 104-1 4-00 4-13 3-99 
Aircraft Mfg. (5)....... 49-8 70-5 70 6 70-7 |} 10°81 7-54 7-54 
SEE siecle wen x anne 78-7 95-8 96-5 | 101-7 6-47 5-72 5-61 
CIN oreo o's ernie 0.0 «srere 71-0 89-3 91-7 95 -2 3-26 3:17 3-13 
eee 48-3 74-4 72-6 715°5 5-20 3-29 3°16 
Total Productive (90) ...| 61:9} 76:2] 76:3) 77-3) 5:22) 4:53] 4-49 
Home Rails MN racexeccsince 44-8 75-5 78-8 19-9 7-61 5-48 5-43 
Total Miscellaneous (40).| 69:1} 81:0} 82-2) 82:1) 4:92 | 4:24] 4-24 

Industrials— 

(All Classes) (159)....| 60.4 74.7 75.1 15.7 5.05 4.38 4.36 














more sensitive index is accurate. It need hardly be said 
that, while the total index shows little change against 
1935, individual changes are in some cases very great. Gas, 


‘motors, shops and stores and electric supply are the prin- 


cipal sufferers among industrials, while there is a 13 per 
cent fall in insurance shares. Home rails, shipping and 
electrical equipment have gained most. 


* * * 


Outlook for Diamonds 


The statements of Sir Ernest Oppenheimer at the 
annual meetings of De Beers and of the Consolidated 
Diamond Mines of South Africa last week, accompanied by 
the announcement of interim dividends for the current 
year at highly satisfactory rates, have caused a further 
boomlet in the shares. There is more justification for this 
movement than the mere wartime prospects of the com- 
panies, Sir Ernest made it clear that the comment in The 
Economist of May Ist on the rdéle of industrial diamonds 
was a considerable understatement of the facts. Plans are 
in hand for the reopening of the Premier Mine, whose 
output is mainly industrial, after the war, where a new 
washing plant will be constructed out of funds at the dis- 
posal of that company. There is also to be a new treatment 
plant at Jagersfontein, while De Beers anticipate that they 
will be rélieved of the necessity of closing down production 
in times of trade depression by the level of the demand for 
industrial stones, It is, of course, a crucial matter that the 
price of these stones should be “right” from the stand- 
point of the companies, but, as is pointed out in a note on 
page 736, they have secured a complete monopoly of 
African output. Another factor of substantial importance is 
that the Diamond Corporation in which De Beers and 
Consolidated hold the whole equity, has paid off £10 million 
of debt within a decade. It would seem that, if operations 
are to be continued in times of trade depression, stocks 
may be re-accumulated and fresh borrowing may be neces- 
sary. But it is very possible that the annual charge for 
interest and sinking fund will be well below the £500,000 
stated to have been the provision in recent years. Mean- 
while, past accumulations are being liquidated and every 
repayment of debt adds to the distributable profits. 


* 


There can be very little doubt that, if Sir Ernest’s expec- 
tations are fulfilled, the great development in the demand 
for industrial diamonds will introduce a stabilising element 
into the fortunes of the producers which has been con- 
spicuously absent for many years past. There does not exist, 
however, any means of assessing what the demand for gem 
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stones may be. The prudent investor will, therefore, regard 
the present bout of prosperity as being, to some extent, 
subject to the same conditions as have determined the 
length of similar bursts in the past. As to the immediate 
future, sales this year are already well up to the total for 
1942. Interim dividends have been renewed at the rate of 
30 per cent for De Beers, against a total for last year of 40 
per cent and at 20 per cent for Consolidated, compared with 
15 per cent for the whole year. In making these announce- 
ments, it was emphasised that each half-year must stand 
On its own feet and that the only provision made towards 
the second half of 1943 was to see that the preference divi- 
dends were covered. At the same time, it appears from a 
reading of the two addresses that the payments for the 
year may well, in both cases, be more than double those for 
1942. 


* * * 


Short Brothers Payment 


In reply to a question on Tuesday, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer announced that the prices to be paid for 
the requisitioned shares of Short Brothers would be 29s. 3d. 
for each ordinary and “A” ordinary share and 22s. 3d. for 
each preference share of the company. These are the 
averages of the buying and selling prices quoted in the 
Official List on the day fixed by the order, March 17th last, 
the date on which the Controller was put in and five days 
before the announcement of the vesting. They are also 
within very little of the prices ruling on that day. Thus, it 
would appear that the price “as between a willing buyer 
and a willing seller” is deemed to be the market price, 
which is at least some relief to the harassed investor. The 
“A” ordinary shares, held largely by the family; carry 
four times as many votes as the ordinary, giving complete 
control. Apart from this, they rank pari passu with the 
ordinary, and the decision to pay the same price for both 
means that there is no recognition of the fact that voting 
rights may have a value. That js not a matter affecting the 


investing public, which will be relieved that the price fixed” 


is based on the only valuation which seems justifiable and 
that the delay has not been greater. Payment is to be 
effected as soon as possible. The statement, like those which 
have preceded it, has not removed the anxiety caused to in- 
vestors by this incursion of the state into a field where it is 
felt that private enterprise must for long be the only form of 
development which will enable the industry to keep abreast 
of world developments, There is still no statement of policy 
for post-war or any indication that the shares of this com- 
pany are to be re-sold. 


* * * 


Local Authority Mortgages 


As from the beginning of this month, a further measure 
of relief has been granted to all local authorities and public 
boards in the matter of re-borrowing on mortgage. Eleven 
months ago, permission was given to renew, or replace, 
mortgages bearing interest over 3 and up to 3} per cent, 
optionally redeemable within the coming eighteen months. 
That right was granted subject to a general direction that 
the period of renewal should not be less than seven years. 
Now, all limits to the rate at present paid on the mort- 
gages are abolished, but limitations on the conditions of 
borrowing are increased. There is a list of exceptions to the 
seven-year rule, of which the chief are that repayment may be 
made by instalments ; and that, where there are specific 
regulations governing the loan which conflict with the re- 
quirement, the latter may be disregarded. In addition, there 
is a requirement that extension of the life of a loan, subject 
to short notice on either side, shall be discontinued. This is 
a matter of very considerable importance. It has for long 
been a weakness of this type of finance that substantial sums 
could be called at any time. Incidentally, the expectation 
that money could thus be lent at short call at the full rate 
governing the original operation was not without influence 
in bringing down that rate. The latest available figures of 
borrowing by corporations and public bodies refer to 
March 31, 1940. At that time, the total debt was some 
£1,715 million, of which £9354 million was in mortgages 
of one sort and another and some £6373 million in stock. 
The former cannot be completely allocated to different 
types of mortgage, but some £280 million was in Public 
Works Loan Board mortgages, £206} million in mortgages 
repayable by instalment, and the bulk of the remainder was 
borrowed on ordinary mortgages. Of these, £267} million 
ran for over five years. 
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Company Notes 


Dunlop Rubber and Taxation 


The full accounts of Dunlop Rubber (the preliminary 
statement was discussed in The Economist of May 29th) 
provide some interesting details of the group’s tax position. 
Estimated EPT, despite the reduction of trading profits 
from £3,722,434 to £3,067,366, totals £827,368. A further 
£260,587 is set aside for the 1942-43 income-tax liability, 
which together with a net increase of £50,000 to £700,000 
in the reserve for next year’s charge brings the parent 
company’s total tax allocation to £1,787,955 against 
£2,574,620. Of particular interest is the statement that the 
total EPT provision up to December 31st last amounted 
to £5,922,794 in the group’s accounts, of which £4,293,793 





Years to December 31, 
1940 1941 1942 
Dunlop Group : £ £ £ 
5,022,111 5,045,316 4,392,311 


Net profit after depreciation . 


Non-recurrent items ........ 70,361 140,047 79,641 
Total revenue .............. 5,092,472 5,185,363 4,471,952 
TARBIIORYE 6. 6 oossonsassenes 1,666,447 1,510,533 1,534,208 


Guaranteed Pref. divs. ...... 183,797 . 87,151 86,578 
Appropriations and reserves. . 81,198 172,203 189,469 


Dunlop Rubber Co. : 
ee eee ee ee 3,161,030 3,415,476 2,661,697 


Interest charges ............ 159,175 154,780 153,390 
Pref. dividends ............ 192,187 *261,927 *268,750 
Income Tax and EPT....... 1,741,880 1,924,620 1,087,955 
Transfer to Income Tax re- 

serve towards succeeding 

year’s liability............ 650,000 650,000 700,000 
Ordinary Shaves : 
ee ore ee 417,788 424,149 451,602 
Pe anee neha nes sass 0 416,651 333,321 346,855 
eb Ee rer rie 10-0 10-2 10-4 
ee oe re 10 8 8 
Contingencies .............. —_ 100,000 100,000 
ee re 632,011 622,839 627,586 


* Includes guaranteed Plantation s eanenal payment 1941 
£74,427, 1942 £75,000. 
+ Dunlop Rubber Company’ s peapartions. 





was provided by the parent company. The 20 per cent post- 
war credits are estimaied at £983,683 and £692,695 respec- 
tively, both figures subject to income-tax. As shown in 
the table above, the parent company has had to meet the 


- Plantation company’s preference dividend under the guaran- 


tee, but the fall of £786,665 in tax exceeds by some £33,000 
the drop in profits. In consequence, the ordinary dividend. 
unchanged at 8 per cent, is covered by earnings equivalent 
to 10.4 against 10.2 per cent. The transfer to contingencies is 
repeated, and the carry forward raised almost £5,000 to 
£627,586. The very large amount provided in EPT is a 
virtual guarantee of distributable profits at about the current 
level so long as the tax is in operation. 


* * te 
Supplies Assured 


The paper restriction has not prevented Dunlop from 
providing highly informative and well-presented legal and 
consolidated balance-sheets. Current assets in the consoli- 
dated statement have declined slightly to £21,829,740, but 
net liquid assets are over £1,118,000 higher at £14,767,515. 
Certain moneys and supplies from enemy occupied sub- 
sidiaries which arrived during the past year have been set 
off against the figure for investments in enemy and enemy 
occupied territories, leaving a net fall of £436,000 to 
£4,138,030. Against this, all resetves, including surplus 
profit, total £7,902,660. Among current assets, the free 
of interest loan to the Government of £2,024,886 has been 
replaced by a holding of tax reserve certificates of 
£2,135,925, an item which is not only more remunerative, 
but may play some small part in improving the company’s 
EPT standard. A reduction of some £1,124,000 in debtors 
explains the expansion in cash to £3,342,346 and in Govern- 
ment securities from £268,923 to £865,720. It does not 
appear that shortage of raw materials has greatly hampered 
the group, although the loss of the highly remunerative 
civilian demand has been severely felt. In addition, the 
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chairman, Sir George Beharrell, anticipates adequate sup- 
plies of synthetic material from the United States. In this 
connection, certain plant adjustments may have to be under- 
taken, but as a user rather than producer of rubber the 
outcome of the synthetic versus the crude product problem 
need not cause the company very great concern. The {£1 
ordinary stock at 34s. 9d. ex dividend offers the relatively 
high yield of £4 12s. per cent. 


Marks and Spencer Accounts 


The full accounts of Marks and Spencer for the year 
to March 31st last show a drop in total profits of £217,863 
to £2,020,970. As was suggested in a note on the pre- 
liminary statement in The Economist of May 15th, this 
decline is greater than the setback to net profits. Moreover, 
there is no statement that gross profits have been struck after 
provision for war damage, as in the two previous years. The 
tax provision in the latest year, of £863,000 against £895,486, 
is shown after deduction of estimated refund of EPT—pre- 
sumably overprovided in 1940-41. Thus, the earned rate of 
47.5 (against 56.3) per cent is probably a slight over-estimate. 
The chairman, Mr Simon Marks, explaining the reduction 
in the balance-sheet item of creditors from £978,802 to 
£571,110, points out that purchase tax no longer applies to 
the majority of goods sold by the group. In these circum- 
stances, the small rise in stocks from £1,279,389 to 
£1,300,073 is more satisfactory than the figures suggest. 
There is a rise in net liquid assets from £1,735,361 © 
£2,507,529, represented in part by the contraction in creditors 
and in part by a rise in cash items, the result of a decline in 
net loans to subsidiaries from £478,551 to £91,035, This 
contraction Mr Marks attributes to the reduction in the 
scale of activity of the export company. The decline in total 
profits is no doubt due mainly to the limitation of supplies 
and to rationing. But the group appears to have found some 
scope for the maintenance of its specialised methods. As a 
result, the 35 per cent dividend is still generously covered, 
and the liquid and reserve positions—total reserves and 
surplus amount to £3,881,39I—are very strong. The 5s. 
“A” ordinary shares, at 50s. 6d. ex dividend, yield £3 9s. 4d. 
per cent. 


Court Line Dividend 


The full accounts of Court Line for 1942 show a small 
rise in profits on voyages from £81,666 to £93,202. Total 
profits, at £147,882 against £102,306, are swollen by the 
inclusion of recoveries from earlier years, amounting to 
£40,551 in 1942 and £7,093 in 1941. The directors have re- 
peated the 1941 depreciation provision of £40,000 and trans- 
ferred the same amount to tax reserve against nil. There is 
also an allocation of £10,000 against nil for staff pensions. 
The recoveries ought to be distributed over a period of 
years, but if they are attributed to 1942 equity earnings are 
down from £61,148 to £56,724, representing 21.6 against 
23.3 per cent. The management has decided to pay a 3 per 
cent interest bonus in addition to the 15 per cent dividend 
distributed in each of the three previous years from the 
interest on accumulated liquid resources. After meeting this 
payment, the carry forward is raised by £9,475 to £161,096. 
The directors point out that there have been fleet losses 
during the past year, and this is evident from the jump in 
the balance-sheet total of fleet replacement account from 
£594,608 to £1,365,295 and the similar rise in debtors from 
£348,579 to £1,045,069. Moreover, there is a rise in Govern- 
ment tonnage replacement account from £50,000 to 
£114,663. The company has obtained possession of two 
ships, costing a total of £305,750. Ownership will not pass 
to the Court Line until after the war, nor will payment be 
made until then, and it is the interest on the sum eventually 
required to make payment that the management has decided 
to use for distribution as an interest bonus. It may be 
questioned whether, in view of the replacement demands 
On liquid funds which shipping concerns will have to 
meet after the war, it would not have been wiser to con- 
Serve all available resources.. Sir Philip Haldin himself has 
in the past frequently emphasised the inadequacy for post- 
war needs of the liquid funds of the companies in which 
he is interested. It is surprising to find that he now advo- 
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cates the dissipation of sums which might have been re- 
invested. The accounts of the company, on the whole, 
convey an encouraging impression that loss at sea has not 
prejudiced current earning capacity. The 6s. 8d. ordinary 
shares, at 215. 6d., yield £5 14s. 3d. per cent. 


* * * 


Philip Hill Investment 


The accounts of Philip Hill Investment Trust for the 
year to March 31st last show a substantial rise in income 
from £211,774 to £379,926. The business was split on 
February 12, 1942. Up to that date the old company earned 
£149,151, while in the closing six weeks of 1941-42 the 
Trust earned £57,568 and received £5,000 from a sub- 
sidiary. Last year the Trust earned £189,830 and the other 
half of the business, Philip Hill and Partners, paid a dividend 
of £185,000. Tax provision is up from £108,003 to £187,164, 
sO that, after meeting preference dividends, there is £158,063 
against £69,073, represeating 29.8 against 13.0 per cent for 
the equity. The directors have wisely refrained from raising 
the Io per cent payment and the whole surplus goes to 
increase the carry forward from £86,608 to £191,546. The 
improvement is apparently due mainly to the recovery in 
finance business in which Philip Hill and Partners shared. 
This recovery is a good omen for post-war conditions, but 
there may well be a further setback to receipts from this 
source before there is any return to normal. The balance- 
sheet shows a reduction in holdings of quoted and unquoted 
securities from £3,350,994 to £2,815,587. At the same time, 
there is a rise in cash holdings from £23,714 to £421,752 
and in net loans to a subsidiary from £89,842 to £350,225. 
In the previous year quoted securities were written down to 
market value. On this basis they stood at March 31, 1943, 
more than £1,120,000 above the balance-sheet valuation of 
£2,615,872, while the total of general reserve and surplus 
amounts to £1,391,546. The 5s. ordinary shares at 13s. yield 
£3 17s. 8d. ger cent, a level which certainly discounts 
substantially higher payments in the future. 


Anglo American Investment Trust 


The important diamond finance concern, Anglo 
American Investment Trust, reports a rise in income from 
£324,606 to £456,886 for the year to December last. Despite 
this increase, there is a reduction in tax provision from 
£23,000 to £16,000 and general expenses are also lower. 
Thus, equity earnings jumped from £232,750 to £375,342, 
narrowly covering the dividend, which is doubled at 15 per 
cent. The surplus raises the carry forward from £135,667 
to £136,009. The latest dividend is the highest distributed 
since 1937, when the ordinary capital received 20 per cent. 
The increase is, of course, due to the 1942 recovery in 
earnings of De Beers and other diamond mining concerns 
in which Anglo American is interested. This revival in 
profits and the recent Stock Exchange boom in diamonds 
to which it has given rise is reflected in the balance sheet 
by an excess of market and directors’ valuation of invest- 
ments over balance-sheet valuation at cost of £1,105,020 
against £522,852. These investments now have a market 
valuation of £4,334,643 against £3,379,530, the balance- 
sheet valuation having risen by some £373,000 by invest- 
ment of cash reserves and new deposits. Debenture hold- 
ings of the Diamond Corporation are reduced from 
£1,703,200 to £817,000. The company holds £700,000 of 
the proceeds for redemption of its own debentures on 
June 30th next. The drop in net liquid assets from 
£376,289 to £88,386 is mainly a reflection of the repayment 
of loans at call by Anglo American Corporation. The sum 
outstanding now amounts to £222,060 against £476,333. 
The £1 shares, which have risen substantially in recent 
weeks, stand at 66s., at which price they yield £4 13s. per 
cent. 








YOUNG ECONOMISTS interested in new investigations 
are invited to communicate with The Science (Research) 
Society. Write The Secretary, S.R.S., The Cottage, 
St. Mary’s Abbey, Mill Hill, N.W.7. 
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Industry and Trade 


The Diamond Monopoly 

The diamond-producing industry is one of the tightest 
monopolies in existence, designed to protect producers— 
and, incidentally, owners—of gem diamonds from the effects 
of sudden changes in demand and supply. There is com- 
plete control over African production and stocks, and sales 
are handled by a central agency, the Diamond Trading 
Company. Prices are maintained at an artificial level. As 
Sir Ernest Oppenheimer, chairman of De Beers Consoli- 
dated Mines, pointed out at the annual meeting of share- 
holders on May 28th, the basic aim of the new producers’ 
agreement which came into force at the beginning of the 
year is the same as that of the original agreement—that is, 
to assure “sales through one channel” and “the limita- 
tion of supply to demand,” presumably at a profit to the 
producers. A producers’ monopoly in as unessential a com- 
modity as gems, while obnoxious in principle, is innocuous 
in practice. But the industry also produces a vital indus- 
trial raw material—an essential abrasive. The demand for 
so-called industrial diamonds has grown rapidly since the 
beginning of the war, and last year their sales represented 
nearly 40 per cent by value of the total turnover of the 
Diamond Trading Company. Hence the monopoly takes on 
an entirzly new aspect, which was recognised in the new 
producers’ agreement in so far as gem stones and indus- 
trial stones are now regarded as two different commodities. 
Sir Ernest Oppenheimer admitted that the “ principles of 
the trade” applicable to gems are unsuitable to industrial 
stones. But he appears to envisage the continuance of a 
producers’ monopoly for this vital industrial raw material. 
True, the price of industrial diamonds has been held at 
pre-war levels, a decision which Sir Ernest cites as “a con- 
tribution by the trade to the war effort.” But the value of 
this “contribution” can only be measured by costs of 
production, which may have fallen with the rapid increase 
in turnover. As reported in The Times, Sir Ernest went on 
to say: 

I believe that this policy of providing supplies at pre-war 
prices should be adhered to after the war so as to ensure the 
continued consumption of industrial diamonds in industry and 
encourage even an increased demand, ... It is also pleasing 
to know that in future the sale of industrial diamonds produced 
by the De Beers mines will provide your company with a 
steady source of revenue which, whilst insufficient to cover the 
entire cost of production, will, nevertheless, considerably 
reduce the risk of our being compelled to suspend mining 
operations in Kimberley in times of trade depression. 

So long as the supply of industrial diamords is organised 
as a producers’ monopoly, it may be difficult for it to resist 
the temptation of subsidising the gem trade out of the 
pockets of the industrial consumer. 

* x * 


‘¢ Slaughter ’’ Tapping 

When the Japanese deprived the United Nations of 
the greater part of their sources of natural rubber—the 
occupied territories contributed nine-tenths of the world’s 
total output before the war—steps were taken to produce 
synthetic rubber on a large scale in the United States. But 
the necessary preparations could not be made at short 
notice, and it will be some time before synthetic rubber will 
be available in large quantities. Fortunately, the United 
Nations—especially America—possessed substantial stocks 
at the end of 1941. Moreover, arrangements were made to 
increase output from the sources of natural rubber still 
available, even if this meant the ultimate destruction of 
plants. Ceylon is the most important of the remaining 
sources of supply—its output was 102,000 tons in I94I. 
Naturally, plantation owners could hardly have been ex- 
pected to practise intensive “ slaughter ” tapping without 
special compensation. Of two possible forms of compensa- 
tion—higher prices and payment of costs of replanting— 
the Government has rightly chosen the latter. According to 
a letter sent to the Ceylon Association by the Colonial 
Office, compensation is to be paid at the rate of up to £45 
per acre, but not for more than one-fifth of a proprietor’s 
total acreage. Proprietors claiming compensation must 
adopt, for two years or until the exhaustion of the areas, 
double. two tapping (that is two opposite half spiral cuts once 
every two days instead of the normal practice of one half 
spiral cut every two days) for one-fifth of their planted 
acreage and double three tapping (two opposite half spiral 
cuts every three days) for the rest. 


Utilisation of Coal 


In an address before the Institute of Export, on 
May 27th, Mr W. Wakefield Adam outlined a programme 
designed to eliminate the use of coal in its crude form. He 
gave interesting data, but some of them should be regarded 
as speculation rather than as precise estimates. In 1938, 


_ the output of coal was 227 million tons ; 187 million tons 


(including exports) were used in the raw state, and only 
40 millions in processed form. He pointed out that the net 
value of processed coal is about 2} times that of raw coal, 
and that, with a pithead price of £1 per ton, the value of 
the derivatives destroyed in 1938 was about £280 million. 
In addition, the use of all coal in processed form would 
eliminate smoke and soot, and an annual expenditure on 
repairs to buildings of some £50 millions. Mr Adam, there- 
fore, estimates that, on the basis of 1938 prices, the annual 
saving realised by the processing of all coal would be of the 
order of £330 millions. In his view, the processing of all 
coal, including exports, would provide “widespread em- 
ployment,” “excellent opportunities for safe financial in- 
vestments,” and “ the extension of a wide range of industries 
to provide the home and export markets with the processed 
and sometimes semi-processed derivatives of coal.” As a 
statement of ultimate aims, Mr Adam’s programme serves 
a useful purpose. In spite of recent progress, far too great a 
proportion of coal is still used in the raw state, and of this 
the greater part is wasted. But the processing of all coal 
is not merely a technical problem ; it also has an economic 
aspect in the sense that the consumer can hardly be forced 
to pay a higher price for the processed than for the raw 
product. In the absence of a subsidy for processed pro- 
ducts the rate at which coal can be converted into electricity, 
gas and other derivatives must depend on comparative 
costs. To this extent the problem is one for the technician. 


* * x 


Clothes Ration Anniversary 


Clothes rationing was two years old last Tuesday, and 
the Board of Trade has given some statistics of coupon 
spending. During the first rationing year the proportions of 
coupons spent by men and women on different items of 
clothing were as follows :— 


MEN % WomEN 4 
Shirts and underwear ........... 26 Se oh as ds wise tewwus 18 
Boots and shoes................ 17 Boots and shoes................ 15 
REARS Ran ‘15 SE Serre 18 
Suits, jackets and trousers....... 22 Frocks, coats, jackets and skirts 23 
er re 20 eS een 25 


From these figures it can be seen that the popular view 
that women spend a disproportionate number of coupons 
on ‘stockings is unjustified. They do not appear to have 
spent more on dresses than men on suits. In_ the 
second year, however, men spent a smaller proportion (17 
per cent) of the ration on suits, jackets and trousers. The 
other items remain substantially unchanged, as do those for 
women, except that more outerwear and less underwear 
have-been bought. No doubt “ make do and mend ” is more 
possible for the latter than the former. The average expen- 
diture of coupons per head by men during the first year was 
68, and by women 70. The basic ration was 66, but supple- 
mentary coupons were granted to certain classes of persons. 
During the second year, up to the end of March, men spent 
463 and women 50. The disparity is widening. On an 


average, three coupons per person were carried over from 


the first year to be spent in the second year of rationing, 
and two of these had been spent, in addition to the current 
allowance by the end of last March. Booms in spending 
have not unnaturally occurred at the beginning of coupon 
releases. In June, 1942, for example, about one-seventh of 
the ration for 15 months was spent. Another false impres- 
sion has been dispelled by the release of these statistics— 
that parents have to use their coupons to clothe their 
children. On balance, the coupon expenditure for children 
aged 4 to 13 was below the adult rate and their entitlement. 
although those aged 14-16 needed all their coupons. 


* * * 


Industrial Health Conference 


With commendable promptness, which reflects the 
importance which the Minister attaches to the subject, the 
Ministry of Labour has issued, through the Stationery 
Office, the verbatim report of the conference on industria! 

(Continued on page 739) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





ATLAS ASSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


w 
ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 
MR G. F. HOTBLACK’S REVIEW 


The annual general Court of Proprietors 
of “~ a ge Company Limited, 
was held, on the 28th ultimo, at 92, Cheap- 
side, London, EC. ee 

Mr G. F. Hotblack (the chairman), in 
the course of his speech, said: It is a par- 
ticular pleasure to us to-be able to place 
before you accounts which I am _ sure 
would, even in peace-time, be a source of 
gratification to you and will thus, I think, 
be additionally welcome when regard is had 
to the many complications and difficulties 
which beset us in war-time. 


FIRE ACCOUNT 


The fire department premium income at 
£1,999,525 is higher by £49,071 than in 
1941 and the profit emerging is £262,578, 
representing a ratio of 13.1 per cent., as 
against £145,124 and a ratio of 7.4 per cent, 
in the previous year. The increased in- 
come is the outcome of rising values and 
increased industrial productivity, and, as 
to the profit earned, all I think I need say 
is that we may count ourselves very for- 
tunate, bearing in mind that the general 
oe record in the home field has been 
eavy. 


ACCIDENT ACCOUNT 


As regards the accident account, here I 
am able to present to you results which 
I think are remarkable. Although, largely 
due to a further fall in motor business 
consequent upon petrol restrictions, our 
premium income: of £600,898 is lower by 
£50,713 than in the previous year, the 
profit earned is £114,784, as compared 
with £56,656 in 1941. 


MARINE ACCOUNT 


_ In the marine department the increase 
in premium income from £452,901 in 1941 
to £601,003 in 1942 is a natural reflection 
of the times in which we live, and, while 
the incidence of loss on account of the year 
1942 has been heavier than that to which 
we have been accustomed in the past, it 
has not been by any means of such a 
character as to suggest that our under- 
writing policy has not been properly 
attuned to the circumstances; indeed, I 
think we can reasonably pot IF wen that 
when the liabilities assumed last year have 
run off we shall find that our underwriting 
has been productive of a profit. 

_ You will see, however, that no transfer 
is made to the credit of profit and loss 
account and the position is that your 
directors feel that, in view of our increased 
commitments and of the somewhat un- 
predictable future generally, it would be 


Wise to maintain the marine insurance fund 


in as strong a position as possible. You will 
Observe that the fund at the close of the 
year was £596,064, as compared with 
£522,755 at the end of 1941. 


LIFE ACCOUNT 


In the life department the new business, 
although far below our 1938 figure, was 
considerably larger than in the previous 
year, being £2,663,416, compared with 
£1,944,173 in 1941: ‘The consideration for 
annuities, at £231,953, was £30,746 less 
than that received in 1941. The premium 
income, at £1,154,598, has increased by 
Only the nominal amount of £1,108. Mor- 
tality among our lives assured has again 
been light, although the death claims, 
amounting to £319,615, include claims 
due to the war under 61 policies for 
£ 51,343. Including these war claims, the 
Strain of our claims was only 88 per cent. 
of that expected. 
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Our life assurance and annuity fund in- 
creased during the year by £606,191. 
During the year this increase, together with 
other substantial sums, has been invested 
in British Government securities, of which 
the life deparrment now holds £3,687,370. 

Our life department has been pleased 
and proud to contribute to the war need 
by investing all available money in 
Government war securities, but it will be 
realised that interest is the life blood of 
life insurance, and that the money which 
has been invested in Government securities 
arises mainly from premiums on _ policies 
issued prior to the war. These policies 
were issued, on terms which call for the 
investment of the premiums, as they fall 
due each year until the policy matures, in 
securities giving a yield fixed by reference 
to the financial outlook at the date the 
policy was issued. 

The combination of large investments in 
British War Loans and the high rate of 
incom2-tax renders it exceedingly difficult 
for life insurance companies to do what 
they desire to do—namely, to support the 
Government loans to the maximum extent, 
and at the same time perform their duty 
to their policyholders. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES AND 
TAXATION 


We congratulate the Government on the 
success of their policy of cheap money ; 
we regard it as an essential feature of war 
finance. I would, however, ask that the 
special needs of life insurance companies, 
who support the Government policy by 
investing all available money in Govern- 
ment securities, earning a net yield thereon 
of only about 2 per cent., should be con- 
sidered in connection with their liability 
to taxation, and that the income of these 
Government securities, so far as they 
exceed, say, 5 per cent. of the life fund, 
should be freed of income-tax. If this 
concession cannot be granted, then I feel 
that the standard rate of income-tax for 
life funds, which was fixed in 1940 at 
7s. 6d., since when the net rate of interest 
has fallen, should be reconsidered and 
reduced. 

At the end of the year the market values 
of our securities exceeded the book values 
by £935,000. This substantial appreciation 
constitutes a useful cushion against future 
depreciation. . Mainly as a result of our 
further large investment in Government 
securities our net rate of interest for 1942 
was £3 8s. 11d. per cent. 

Once again it has been regarded as 
necessary to use the whole of the surplus 
to strengthen the reserves, £75,000 having 
been added to the annuity reserve and an 
additional unhypothecated reserve having 
been made by increasing the carry-forward 
from £6,033 to £177,152. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Turning to the profit and loss account, it 
will be seen that the net jnterest receipts 
amount to £89,779, this figure being £5,740 
in excess of earnings in 1941. The profits 
transferred from the underwriting 
accounts amount to £377,362. Charges 
include the sum of £135,000 reserved on 
account of the income-tax payable in respect 
of 1943, the sum of £49,883 transferred 
to the accident account in respect of invest- 
ment guarantee transactions, expenses not 
charged elsewhere and the contribution to 
the “Essex and Suffolk” staff provident 
fund. The balance, including the carry- 
forward from 1941, available for disposal 
amounts to £533,725. Of this amount the 
dividend at tos. 6d. per share, subject to 
tax, absorbs £125,400, and, £25,000 having 
been transferred to the staff pension fund, 
the balance carried forward is £383,325 as 
compared with £427,084 brought forward 
from 1941. That concludes my comments 
on our figures; figures which, in all 
modesty, I think we can claim to be a 
good example of the stability of that stout 
and age-tested pillar in the economic 
structure—British insurance. , 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 
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ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, 
LIMITED 


LORD KEMSLEY’S REVIEW 
COMPANY’S NEW NAME 


The nineteenth ordinary general meeting 
of Allied Newspapers, Limited, was held on 
Monday, May 3Ist, at Kemsley House, 
London, W.C.1. , 

Lord Kemsley (the chairman), in the 
course of his speech, said: 

The trading profits show an increase of 
£56,703, but against this there is an increase 
in the provision for taxation and con- 
tingencies of £55,000. Your directors have 
again recommended placing £100,000 to 
reserve. This transfer is equivalent to an 
appropriation of profits amounting to 
£200,000 before deducting income-tax at 
the present rate of Ios. in the £1. We were 
pleased to be able for the first time for 
some years to resume the payment of an 
interim ordinary dividend, and hope to 
make this a regular practice. After making 
the transfer to reserve and providing for a 
total dividend of 8 per cent. for the year 
on the ordinary stock, the carry-forward 
shows an increase of £15,087. 

Turning to the balance-sheet, the sundry 
trade creditors, etc., are slightly reduced. 

The fall in amounts owing by subsidiary 
companies is due to the repayment of some 
of the loans by these companies. The 
decrease in stock in trade is in consequence 
of the reduction in our stocks of newsprint. 

The increased investment in British 
Government securities and tax reserve 
certificates together with the cash balance 
presents a strong liquid position. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


During the last few months the economic 
system known as private enterprise has been 
subjected to incessant and _ prejudiced 
attack. The criticisms have mostly come 
from those possessing little practical know- 
ledge of business and who are accordingly 
ignorant of how private enterprise has 
benefited the community in the past and 
is benefiting it in the present. 

I say in the present because it is only by 
means of our wonderful industrial apparatus, 
the offspring of private enterprise, that we 
have been able to achieve our immense 
output of every variety of weapon. 

It is a striking and conclusive fact that 
Britain and America, which are severally 
producing a greater volume of armaments 
and munitions than any other country in 
the world, both practise the principles of 
private enterprise in their economic life. 

The totalitarian countries—where, by 
definition, the State is paramount—can 
furnish nothing like equal results either in 
magnitude of production or in the widely 
spread welfare of the individual. 


CHANGE OF NAME 


Before I end I must remind you that you 
are going to be asked to vote on a resolu- 
tion to change the official title of this 
company. I think you will agree that the 
present name is so vague as to lead to con- 
fusion. We share the word “ Allied ” with 
some 30 entries in the London Telephone 
Directory. We need something more 
definite, more easily distinguished and 
remembered. I am glad to note that a 
financial organ of weight describes this 
proposal as “wise and practical” I am 
confident that you will express similar 
approval. 

On the proposal of the chairman, 
seconded by the Hon. Lionel Berry 
(deputy chairman), the directors’ report and 
accounts were adopted. 

The retiring directors and the auditors 
(Messrs Price, Waterhouse and Co.) were 
re-elected. 

A special resolution changing the name 
of the company to Kemsley Newspapers, 
Limited, was proposed by Mr. W. M. 
Teasdale, seconded by Sir William Craw- 
ford, K.B.E., and unanimously adopted. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman, board 
and staff, proposed by Mr M. S. Myers and 
seconded by Mr Hugh Edwards, was 
carried unanimously, and the meeting con- 
cluded with the chairman’s reply. 
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GEORGE WIMPEY AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


OUTSTANDING CONTRIBUTION TO THE WAR EFFORT 
UNJUSTIFIED ATTACKS—COMPANY COMPLETELY VINDICATED 


The twenty-fourth ordinary general 
meeting of George Wimpey and Company, 
Limited, was held, on the 3rd instant, at 
Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, Victoria 
Embankment, London, W.C., Mr G. W. 
Mitchell (chairman and managing director) 
presiding. 

The chairman said: Ladies and Gentle- 
men,—The directors’ reports and accounts 
have been in your hands for some time and 
I presume that, as usual, you will take them 
as read, (Agreed.) 

They cover the third complete year 
during which we were wholly employed on 
war work. On each occasion when I have 
addressed you since the outbreak of war 
I have emphasised that the supreme and 
over-riding aim and policy of the directors 
of your company has been to exert every 
effort in making its maximum contribution 
to the successful termination of this war. 
In the very busy year under review I am 
confident that your company has more than 
maintained its reputation for speed and 
efficiency in the completion of a number of 
large building and civil engineering 
projects. 


ATTACKS UPON THE COMPANY 


Last year some concern was shown by 
shareholders present at our annual meeting 
about the attacks that were being made in 
the House of Commons in respect of our 
war contracts in Scotland, and questions 
were put to me as to what action we were 
taking in the matter. I pointed out that 
these attacks were made under Parlia- 
mentary privilege. Later it became 
apparent that our staff throughout the 
country was becoming confused and restive 
under attacks which it knew to be wholly 
without foundation and, as the attacks 
persisted, we wrote to the Prime Minister 
requesting that the Government would 
make the fullest inquiry and publish the 
result of their investigations. 

A most exhaustive inquiry was, therefore, 
held by Mr J. L. Clyde, K.C., with the 
assistance of Mr David Anderson, M.I.C.E., 
and the findings of the Commissioner were 
eventually published in the form of a White 


Paper (a document of 26 pages) described - 


as the “Clyde Report.” To all interested 
in the good name and reputation of 
Wimpeys I would recommend the purchase 
of a copy of this report, which is obtainable 
from His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 


EXTRACTS FROM CLYDE REPORT 


I do not desire to take up your time’ 


referring to an episode from which your 
company has emerged so clearly vindicated 
and will content myself with reading two 
extracts from the Commissioner’s report : — 

“ By the beginning of the war they (i.e. 
Wimpeys) had established an organization 
which was able to meet, as it happened, just 
the very type of demand which the war 
conditions created—the need for a fully 
equipped and organised business which 
could undertake sole responsibility for a 
large job and drive it through to com- 
pletion in the shortest possible time. 
Although the firm secured a large number 
of contracts, even at the peak of their 
activity they “had not more work than they 
could effectively undertake.” 

“The considerable share of the total 
contracts placed by the Government De- 
partments during the war with Messis 
Wimpey and Co. is essentially attributable 
to their own proved merit.” 


PRESS (CNNIDIS 


As you are probably aware, the result of 
this inquiry was widely commented on in 
all the London and Provincial Press, and I 


will just refer to an extract from The 
Economist of October t1oth last: — 

“If, as is suggested by Mr Clyde, the 
success of the firm is due to its efficiency, 
Government Departments can hardly be 
criticised for using its services.’ 

And one from The Accountant of 
October roth last: — 

“Tt is unfortunate that at a time when 
efficiency and speed in production were 
never more necessary and are by no means 
to be found everywhere a firm which 
apparently achieved both should be attacked 
for that very achievement.” 

Shareholders will be gratified by such a 
complete vindication of their company and 
its outstanding contribution to the national 
effort. 

The efforts we have made to increase our* 
efficiency and speed up our production have 
been greatly assisted by the work of a small 
group of our highly expert engineers work- 
ing in the Planning and Progress Depart- 
ment, where the exact sequence of opera- 
tions and the time, plant, and manpower to 
be allotted to each operation is planned in 
advance and the progress of each contract 
subsequently closely watched. 


WELFARE. DEPARTMENT 


I would like to refer to the work of our 
Welfare Department, which looks after 
camp amenities and canteens on the 
various contract sites. Each major contract 
also has a Production and Welfare Joint 
Committee, half of the members being 
elected by the men and half being mem- 
bers of our job staff. These committees 
hold weekly meetings to discuss the 
various aspects of their contract and valu- 
able suggestions for increasing efficiency 
and speeding up production are brought 
forward. A news sheet consisting of con- 
tributions, criticisms, and suggestions— 
some grave, some gay, prose, verse, and 
cartoon—sent in by workmen and staff is 
produced monthly and posted in canteens 
and other prominent places on all jobs. 
The news it gives of outstanding progress 
and competitive gang outputs on various 
jobs servés to maintain the men’s interest 
in their share of the war effort and in the 
work of these committees. 

The company’s Staff Pension Fund has 
accumulated a fund of £110,000. 

The very complete records of the past 
work history, experience and special apti- 
tudes of every member of our staff which 
are kept by the Establishment Office have 
enabled us, by a review of the whole of the 


- staff and precise selection on merit, to fill 


the many gaps occasioned by the demands 
of the fighting services. Staff joining the 
Forces know that we retain a complete 
record of their services and experience. 


COMPANY FULLY ENGAGED 


Your company is still very fully engaged 
in urgent works of national importance 
despite the tendency for the volume of 
work to recede. As to the future we 
remain entirely at the service of the Govern- 
ment in the war effort, and we are sure 
that wherever the staff of Wimpeys are 
required, whether it be here or abroad, 
under the flag of the firm or in khaki, they 
will give a good account of themselves. 

The directors’ report and the accounts 
were adopted and resolutions were passed 
transferring £50,000 to general reserve, 
confirming the payment of the preference 
dividends for the year 1942, and declaring 
a dividend of 20 per cent. on the ordinary 
shares. 

Mr H. Wheeler was re-elected a director 
of the company ; and the auditors (Messrs 
Saker & Davis) were re-appointed. 


June 5, 1943 





EVER READY 


REGD. TRADE MARK 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
DRY BATTERIES 


CELLS, ACCUMULATORS, 
RADIO EQUIPMENT, 
MOTOR CAR ACCESSORIES, 
PORTABLE ELECTRIC 
LAMPS. 


Net Trading Profit for Year to 
31st March, 1943 - £584,887 


Total 
Forward - - 


Reserves and Carry 
£1,440,148 
Dividends on Ordinary Stock, 
35°%, plus 5% bonus. 





Magnus Goodfellow (Chairman) at 

the Annual General Meeting of 

The Ever Ready Company (Great 

Britain) Limited, on June 3rd, 
1943. 





INCREASED COSTS 
COVERED. 


Owing to our long term planning and 
preparations, we achieved substantial 
increases in our production during the 
’ year under review. 


The demands for our batteries during 
the Autumn were so heavy that at times 
we were unable to supply fully the 
civilian requirements. We have again 
increased our establishments, plant and 
stocks, and with these added facilities, 
we anticipate a further increase in 
production. 


The “profit on the larger turnover, 
together with the increase in the prices 
of wireless batteries imposed on the Ist 
April, 1942, has enabled us to ,cover all 
additional costs of production. 


STRONG FINANCIAL 
POSITION. 


We are proposing to pay to the Stock- 
holders the same dividend and bonus as 
for the past three years, we have paid 
higher wages to our workpeople and 
large contributions to H.M. Government 
towards the “sinews of war.” Under 
peace conditions our experience and 
facilities will enable us to continue fully 
our services to the public. 


The Accounts before you show that 
our liquid financial strength has im- 
proved, net current assets having risen 
from £862,000 to roughly £1,000,000. 


Our Managers, staff and workpeople 
have served the Company well and con- 
tinue to work with the greatest loyalty 
and goodwill, and I am sure you would 
wish me, as I do, to express our 
appreciative thanks to them for their 
efforts. 
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CAMP BIRD, LIMITED 
MR F. W. BAKER’S REVIEW 


The forty-first ordinary general meeting 
of Camp Bird, Limited (of 49, Moorgate, 
E.C.), was held, on the 3rd instant, at 
River Plate House, London. 

Mr F, W. Baker (the chairman), in the 
course of his speech, said: Income for the 
year was £27,818, and after the usual 
charges there remains a balance of £14,551, 
which has been credited to reserve account, 
now standing at £226,273. The deprecia- 
tion on quoted investments is reduced by 
the satisfactory figure of £168,143 to 
£308,747 and was further reduced on 
May 10, 1943, to £185,407. 

We have this year felt ourselves in a 
position to place an estimated value of 
about £200,000, or approximately 2s. per 
share, On our unquoted investments, 
advances, etc., totalling £327,783. As the 
net value per share of the remaining assets 
was at December 31, 1942, 6s. 2d. per 
share, we arrive at an estimated total value 
of 8s. 2d. At May 10, 1943, the corre- 
sponding figure was 9s. 5d. per share. 

Under the present difficult conditions, 
which limit the activity of a company of 
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this nature, it is at least satisfactory to 
know that definite improvement in the 
company’s position has taken place. More- 
over, the elimination of the debenture 
issue removes the annual interest and other 
charges in connection therewith. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





OZALID COMPANY, LIMITED 


STATEMENT: BY 
MR C. A. G. HEWSON 


The annual general meeting of the 
Ozalid Company, Limited, was held in 
London on the 3Ist ultimo. The following 
is an extract of the statement of Mr 
C. A. G. Hewson, F.S.A.A., the chairman: 

It is with gratification that your directors 
recommend a final dividend of 15 per cent., 
less income-tax, on the “A” and “B” 
ordinary shares, making 25 per cent. for the 
year, after provision for the dividend on 
the preference share capital. 

The company is engaged in manufac- 
turing a dry developed sensitised paper 
known as “ Ozalid,” used for plan repro- 
duction and photo-printing, and also deals 
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in and manufactures sensitised opaque and 
tracing cloths. The company serves the 
leading aircraft companies, armament con- 
cerns, engineers and shipbuilders, and also 
the building trade. I might mention that 
for forty years or more additional copies of 
master drawings were made by means of 
the blue printing process, which gives 
white lines on a blue background. In 
recent years the diazotype process, of which 
this company were the pioneers, has been 
perfected and widely adopted. This 
process furnishes black lines on a white 
ground. 

The technical direction of the company 
is under the control of Mr H. D. Murray, 
M.A., F.I.C., and I should like to pay 
tribute to the services he has rendered. 

In passing you may wish me to touch 
upon our future prospects. By reason of 
the anticipated post-war reconstruction 
programme, it is considered that we shall 
be fully occupied in the period following 
the declaration of peace. The company’s 
success is also dependent upon the main- 
tenance of a high standard in the technical 
section of the business, and your directors 
are taking active steps to ensure continua- 
tion of the position in this direction. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 











(Continued from page 736) 
health held in London on April 9th-11th. This document 
should be carefully studied, not only by those directly 
responsible for factory welfare, but by all employers and 
trade unionists. The Chief Inspector of Factories, at a press 
conference held in connection with the report, said that the 
most significant development in recent years had been the 
great interest which the workers themselves are now taking 
in their own welfare and working conditions, and empha- 
sised the value of joint works health and safety committees 
in stimulating this interest and the desirability of extend- 
ing their number. There is to-day a wide realisation of 
the importance of preventive measures, and factory canteens 
have played a considerable part in maintaining the 
standards of health during wartime. The figures given by 
the Chief Inspector show an encouraging improvement 
over last year: 
NUMBER OF CANTEENS 


December, December, 


1941 1942 

In facteries employing more than 250 

workers :— 

* Subject to the Canteen Order .... 2,814 4,026 
Not subject to the Order ........ 351 314 

In factories employing less than 250 
MMMM elo. 51< a ors Taxcere- wien ni eie eieiaie eile 2,530 4,141 
DOCK CABECONS oie 5 oe cece a sececece 110 160 
Canteens on building sites ........... 787 868 
Sch winveseveyunenne 6,592 9,509 


There is reason for satisfaction at the nation’s industrial 
health record, but there is no room for complacency. There 
are many black spots that have to be eradicated, and many 
measures that should ‘be taken now. Though the number 
of fatal accidents decreased during 1942, the further in- 
crease in non-fatal accidents points to the need for constant 
vigilance, especially in dealing with untrained labour. The 
Factory Inspectorate probably needs enlarging—4o1 in- 
spectors to cover between 200,000 and 300,000 establish- 
ments seems pitiably few, and many of them have to under- 
take additional duties in connection with fire prevention, 
industrial clothing and other wartime circumstances. At the 
Conference, a personnel officer from the railways drew atten- 
tion to the shocking conditions that prevailed at a certain 
goods yard and to the inadequacy of the sanitary provision 
for women workers. The trouble is that the raiiways, except 
for their manufacturing, repair and maintenance shops, do 
not come under the Factory Acts, and there seems to be a 
Strong case for extending the powers of the Factory 
Inspectorate to cover rail transport, or, at any rate, for 
establishing adequate machinery for investigation and 
inspection. 


* x * 


Transport Workers’ Wages 


A number of wage claims affecting transport workers 
are now pending. The Railway Executive Committee has 
rejected the collective claim for a Ios. increase put forward 
by the three railway workers’ unions in March. The terms 


of the REC’s counter-offer have not been made public, but 
it is understood that an increase of less than half the unions’ 
demand was proposed. Consultations are now going on 
between the executives of the three urions, and the 
REC’s offer is likely to be very unpopular among the men, ¢ 
who were already impatient at its delay in replying to their 
claim. If the offer is rejected, the unions will probably 
resort to arbitration again. Last year, after the Railway 
Executive had offered less than the increase which the 
workers claimed, the Railway Staffs National Tribunal on 
December 11th awarded a 5s. increase to conciliation 
grades and salaried staffs and a Is. increase to locomotive 
men, since these had already received an increase of 4s. 
The National Unicn of Railwaymen and the Railway Clerks’ 
Association accepted the award, but the Associated Society 
of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen refused, although 
they had pledged themselves in advance to abide by the 
Tribunal’s decision, and the strike threat was only averted 
when it was decided to present a new claim in conjunction 
with the two other unions. In the meantime, the rejection, 
by the special Tribunal, of the bus workers’ application for 
improved wages and working conditions has been discussed 
by delegate conferences of the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union in London and the provinces. The ’bus 
workers’ claim was based not upon any rise in the cost of 
living since their war wage increases were granted a year 
ago, but on the added strain to which driver and conductors 
have been subjected as a result of curtailment of services, 
“ spread-overs ” and generally increased difficulties. A new 
claim will shortly be presented. The canal workers, too, 
have formulated wage claims, which are now under 
discussion. 


* * * 


Points Changes and Soft Fruit 


A number of changes were made in the points value 
of certain foods from the beginning of the current four- 
weekly ration period which began on May 30th. The 
smallest sized (1 lb. and 12 0z.) packs of canned luncheon 
meat, pork loaf and ham loaf have been reduced in points 
value and the larger ones increased. The points value of 
green split peas is halved. There is no change in the value 
of points coupons, and the total remains at 20 for each 
ration book. Home-canned .plums, damsons and rhubarb 
were removed from the ration to clear stocks, on the 
ground that they might not keep beyond the end of June. It 
is a pity that the disposal of these stocks was not achieved 
earlier, perhaps by lowering the points value. Retailers will 
be compensated for loss of coupons. A large part of the 
new soft fruit crop will go to jam manufacturers, and it 
seems likely that little will be left to be eaten fresh or for 
private jam-making and bottling. The Minister of Food 
has made directions restricting the transport of soft fruit. 
The United Kingdom has been divided into four areas 
within which the fruit may be moved by rail. By road, 
transport is limited to distances not more than 4o miles, 
but the fruit may cross the boundaries of areas to a depth 
of ten miles. 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


Note: all dealings are for cash only 


PENDING war developments, activity in the 
markets has been light and in the absence 
of adequate support quotations have tended 
to ease. Quiet conditions prevailed through- 
out in the gilt edged market, although some 
demand was apparent for short dated 
issues at the close of the previous week. 
Long dated and irredeemable stocks were, 
in tg agen distinctly heavy, Old Consols 

and 33 per cent. War Loan and Conver- 
sion all losing 3th. Interest “9 the foreign 
bond market was negligible. Brazilian 
loans weakened early this week, but in 
general most prices remained steady. 
According to the number of bargains 
marked, turnover was well maintained in 
the home rail market. Equity stocks were 
sold steadily, GW and LMS in particular 
falling 1 and 1% points respectively. The 
preference issues were dull, but after their 
recent decline, the prior charges displayed 
a rather steadier tendency. Argentine rail 
issues in the foreign rail market were still 
under the influence of the depressing BA 
Western statement rather than the Central 
Argentine payment, both sony and junior 
issues suffering sniall declines 


Industrial issues failed to attract any 
particular attention, and with few excep- 
tions prices throughout the market tended 
to slightly lower levels. Losses for brewery 
and tobacco shares were relatively in:ig- 
nificant, but heavy industrial shares and 
several motor and aircraft issues were 
especially heavy. Babcock and Wilcox and 
Allied Iron lost 1s. 3d. and 9d. respectively, 
among numerous other smaller falls, while 
Raleigh Holdings and Rolls-Royce both 


COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY 


Soft Fruit Prices.—The maximum prices 
of soft fruit per lb., varying according to 
area, operate on different dates. They are 
as follows: Cherries, 1s. 6d. to Is. 93d. 
(June 7th); gooseberries, 6d. to 64d. (May 
24th); strawberries, 2s. 6d. to 2s. 10d. (May 
31st to June 6th). 


Home-Grown Linseed.—A price of 
£27 Ios. per ton net weight, sacks ir :Juded, 
delivered to mill, will be paid by the 
Ministry of Food “for all home-grown lin- 
seed of good quality from the 1943 or 
previous crops. The arrangements for sale 
in operation this season are to be continued 
in the coming year. Growers may retain 
their own linseed for sowing or for feeding 
to their livestock, but any surplus must be 
delivered to the nearest seed crushing mill, 
with the exception of linseed for sowing. 
The price of linseed sold for sowing or for 
resale for such use will not be controlled. 


Coal Output.—The official figures for 
the output of saleable coal for the past 
nine months, with corresponding figures 
for the previous year, are given in the 
accompanying table. They do not include 
production from opencast workings (out- 
crops), which in the four weeks ending 
May 15th was 70,500 tons per week. The 
second table shows what percentages of 
the standard tonnage were achieved by 
each district. Those with over 100 per 
cent qualify for bonuses, and approximately 
55,000 miners will receive a bonus. 


WEEKLY OvuTPUT OF SALEABLE COAL 


(Weekly Standard Tonnage 4,161,800 tons) 


Four Weeks ended* 1941 1942 
tons tons 








September 5th......... 4,080,200 3,978,000 
October 3rd ..... 4,146,600 4,076,100 
October 31st .... 4,131,400 4,124,500 
November 28th 4,196,650 4,126,500 
December 26th 3,853,400 3,880,100 
1942 1943 
Somuary Bind........0..0000 3,824,800 3,813,400 
February 20th 4,028,000 4,016,400 
March 20th........ 4,074,600 4,013,700 
Ses sens ceases s<% 3,739,800 4,005,200 
EEE bok ss psenbneek <n’ 4,103,900 3,624,600 


* The actual dates given relate to 1942 and 1943. 


lost 7's. Exceptionally, shipping issues were 
firm, although actual improvements were 
slight. In contrast textile issues fell back, 
English Sewing Cotton losing 1s., while 
Courtaulds and British Celanese each fell 
6d. Dollar stocks were dull this week, 
International Holdings in particular declin- 
ing %. Elsewhere Cable and Wireless 
ordinary eased slightly, while Dunlop 
Rubber after ‘an earlier fall, recovered 
sharply on the chairman’s statement. 


The kaffir market was completely over- 
shadowed by the activity in the diamond 
market. Sir Ernest Oppenheimer’s statement 
on the industry occasioned a widespread 
demand for shares, De Beers rising { and 
Consolidated Diamonds 3s. 3d., although 
profit taking later reduced these gains. 
Anglo-American Investment also attracted 
buyers, the price rising 2s. 3d. The rubber 
market was idle, but a long list of minor 
losses were recorded in the .tea market. 
Quotations in the oil market receded on 
lack of support. The maintenance of the 
Shell distribution failed to check the 
decline, leading issues falling by as much 
as zz on the week. 


‘* FINANCIAL NEWS”’ INDICES 























Total Security Indices 
Bargains Gee. 
1943 inS.E. | 3949 
List 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 
shares* | Int.t 
t § 
1 
May 27..... 4,105 2,982 99-1 135-0 
=e 3,971 2,690 99-0 134-9 
— hae 5,563 260 98-9 134-9 
June 1..... 4,371 876 98 -6 134-8 
a SP 4,170 ,280 98-5 l 134-6 
* July 1, 1935=100. t+ 1928=100. 30 Ordinary 
shares, 1943: highest, 99-7 (May 11), lowest, 94-1 


(Jan. 4). 20 Fixed Int., 1943: highest, 136 -8 (Jan. 22) ; 
lowest, 134-5 (Jan. 4). t~ New basis in S.E. List. 
§ Old basis. 


PERCENTAGES OF DISTRICT TARGETS 


REACHED* 
During Four Weeks Ended 

Apr May 

17, 15, 

1943 1943 

% % 
Northumberland .................4. 97-0 98 +2 
Ea eee ere 94-2 95-0 
Dn iki siss sbanekvueasknsbcee 97°5 96-8 
South Yorkshire ................005 95°3 94°8 
ee ee 92°4 91°8 
North Derbyshire .............0..4. 100°3 =102+3 
Nottinghamshire ................... 96-9 96-8 
South Derbyshire .................. 101°5 103-2 
OS rr re 107-0 = 107°4 
Lancashire and Cheshire ............ 98-3 97-0 
J eee 93°3 90-0 
North Staffordshire................. 101-2 99-6 
Cammook Ghaee.....ccccccccsccccces 94-6 - 94-0 
S. Staffordshire & Worcestershire... .. 91°6 85-9 
ES 6554656545505 55 04050806 00-9 98-2 
Warwickshire. .............eeeeeee 93-4 92°6 
S. Wales and Monmouthshire ........ 95-1 90°6 
Forest of Dean............-2+20005 . 97°5 93°9 
96-5 92-4 
1028 102-7 
95-1 93°5 
98-8 97-9 
95°6 92-9 


+ 


99°8 





+ 


* Percentages based on output, adjusted for tonnage 
lost through bolidays and circumstances beyond the 
industry’s control. T Still under review. 

t Not yet available. 


Wholesale Fish Trade Workers.—It has 
been decided to withdraw one in eight of 
the total workers engaged in the wholesale 
fish trade, including administrative, super- 
visory and clerical staff. The proportion of 
workers to be withdrawn will vary in 
different markets and ports and in different 
firms. Arrangements are being made where 
practicable for focal committees of the 
trade and trade unions to be set up, to 
advise about persons to be withdrawn. 
Representations that withdrawal will 
involve exceptional hardship to the workers 
or to their employers may be made. 


Closed Mills——The Board of Trade has 
approved the following percentage increases 
in the maintenance payable to small mills 
owned by firms who do not own any run- 


New York 


TRADING on Wall Street during the past 
week has been moderately active, with 
peace issues favoured against war stocks. 
Occasional profit-taking, however, and 
some lightening of commitments before 
the holiday generally eliminated scattered 
gains. The recommencement of the coal 
strike created some dulness among heavy 
industrial stocks, but other quotations were 
generally steady. 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1935-36 = 100) 
(WEEKLY AVERAGES) 












































1943 
| May | May | May 
| Low | High 12, 19, | 26, 
| Jan. | May ; 1943 1943 1943 
1” 6 26 ' 
347 Industrials ....| 81-1 | 98-1 | 96-7 | 97-2 | 98.1 
32 Rails .......... | 72-6 98-5(b)| 96 96-1 | 97-1 | 98-2 
40 Utilities........ | 67-9 | 84-3 | 83-9 | 83-9 | 84.3 
419 Stocks ........ | 78-5 | 96-0 | 94-7 95-1 | 96-0 
Av. yield %*:..... 5-36 | 4:54 2156 | 4-57 4-54 
| { 
(b) May 5 * 50 Common Stocks. 
DaiLty AVERAGE OF 50 ComMMON STOocks 
: 
May May May May May May 
20 22 23 | 25 26 
118-5 | 118-4 | 118-3 | 118-2 | 113-5 | 119-4 








1943: High, 119-4, May 26; Low, 99 -5, Jan. 2 


Total share dealings : May 27, 1,450,000; 
May 28, 1,048,000; May 29*, 816,000; 
May 31, Memorial Day; June 1, 


1,260,000 ; June 2, 1,310,000. 
* Two-hour session only. 


(Continued on page 742) 


NEWS 


ning doubling mills and whose main activity 
is normally doubling : —Mills not exceeding 
5,000 spindle units, 40 per cent ; over 5,000 
but not over 10,000 spindle units, 25 per 
cent; over 10,000 but not over 20,000 
spindle units, 15 per cent ; over 20,000 but 
not over 30,000 spindle units, 10 per, cent. 
These increases take effect from Decem- 
ber Ist, 1942. The present rate of main- 
tenance of 2d. per spindle unit per month 
will be continued for all mills which do 
not qualify for the percentage increases 
mentioned above. 


** THE ECONOMIST " SENSITIVE 
PRICE INDEX 





























(1935= 100) = 

| May | May | May June | Jine 

. 27, | 28, eee 2. 

| 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 1943 
| | | 1 aes 
ida | 117.9 | 117.8 117.7 | 117.9 | 117.8 
Raw materials... . .; 182.3 | 182.3 | 182.3 | 182.3 | 182.3 
Complete Index... .| | 4468 146.5 | 146.5 | 146.6 | | 146.5 
| Mar. | Aug. | June | May | May 

| 31, | 31 | 2 3, | 26, 

1937*} 1939 | 1942 | 1943 | 1943 
ere 147.9 | 92.2 | 115.7 | 118.3 | 117.8 
Raw materials..... 207.3 | 122.9 | 172.7 | 182.3 | 182.3 
Complete Index. . -| 176.1 106.4 | 141.3 | 146.9 | 146.6 

' 














* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 


“THE ECONOMIST” INDEX OF 
WHOLESALE PRICES 


(1927 = 100) 





Mar. ~ May May | ble 
31, 26, | 11, 
1937°, 1989 1942 | 1943 1943 





























2 
Cereals and atest ..| 93.0; 66.9 | 111.8 | 110.3 | 110.4 

Other Foods ...... } 70.4| 61.1] 99.1] 107.5 107.5 
Textiles .......... 54.3 | 92.7 93.4 | 95.9 
Minerals ..... 95.4 | 130.7 | 135.9 | 135.9 
Miscellaneous 77.6 | 119.0 | 127.3 | 127.5, 
Complete index....| 87.2 | 70.3 | 110.7 114.7 114.8 
1913=100...... O98 90.8 | 152.4} 157.8! 157.9 


———e 





* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 
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June 5, 1943 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended May 29, 1943, total 
ordinary revenue was £51,792,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £99,913,000, and 
issues to sinking funds of £60,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
£1,278,077, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £562,620,000 against £479,037,572 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the = 



























































Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 
April April Joele |} Weel 
Riana 1 1 Week Week 
| mS na ended | ended 
| May May — — 
| some | gach | 2088 | 2008 
eee ee eS ee ee, 
ORDINARY 
REVENUE 
* Income Tax..... 91,113 | 108,873 5,765 | 12,144 
ree 6,270 6,462 370 550 
Estate, etc., 
i 17,248 1,450 2,712 
1,690 20 300 
.3,101 360 368 
P.T. 56,452 3,850 5.940 
in Inland Rev. 10 30 ae 
Total Inland Rev.| 155,312 |193,926 | 11,845 | 22,014 
Customs ........ 72,420 | 84,389 | 7,372 | 9,009 
BOCMG cc cesses 67,100 | 79,252 | 15,400 | 21,752 
Total Customs & 

Hace ....005 139,520 | 163,641 | 22,772 | 30,761 
Motor Duties ....] 2,928 | 1,617 a 
Canadian Govt. 

Contribution...| 49,438 8,989 
Post Office (Net 

Receipts)...... 6,150 1,400 |Dr1,100 |Dr1,850 
Wireless Licences. 510 600 240 300 
Crown Lands .... 200 190 40 50 
Receipts from 

Sundry Loans . 488 748 eee ian 
Miscell. Receipts .| 12,163 9,929 933 518 
Total Ord. Rev.| 366,709 | 372,051 | 43,719 | 51,792 
SELF-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcastg.} 15,100 | 16,900 3,150 3,500 
Total...........|381,809 (388,951 | 46,869 | 55,292 

Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
a ( thousands) 
Expenditure Agel H — Week | Week 
ne to ended | ended 
May May — — 
30, 29, | 1942 | 1943 
—_— __|_1942_|_1943 ; 
ORDINARY | ares 

ExPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of 

Nat. Debt ....| 56,996 | 59,067 775 969 
Payments to N. 

Ireland ....... 980 1,006 327 336 
Other Cons. Fund 

Services....... 358 277 ll 10 
ee 58,334 | 60,350 1,113 1,315 
Supply Services. .| 786,280 | 873,043 | 109,905 | 98,598 
Total Ord. Exp.| 844,614 | 933,393 | 111,018 | 99,913 
SELF-BALANCING ; 

P.O. & Brdcastg.| 15,100 | 16,900 3,150 3,500 
| ee -| 859,714 | 950,293 | 114,168 | 103,413 

















After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£498,407 to £3,154,142, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 


Taised the gross National Debt by 
£48,904,315 to £17,427 million. 
NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 

P.O. and Tebegraphh...... 00.0. seccccescececce 200 

Overseas Trade Guarantees...............000. 25 

225 








THE ECONOMIST 


Finance 


MONTH’S CHANGES IN DEBT 
(£ thousands) 























Net INCREASES Net REPAYMENTS 
Treasury Bills .... 93,704] Treasury Dep. by 
Nat. Sav. Certs.... 36,000 Bamks .......565 60,000 
3% Def. ioe 18,444 
24% Nat. 
* Bonds, 1949- oe 9 
23% Nat. 
Bonds, 1951- te " 101, 610 
3% Sav. Bonds s, 
1960-70 ORAS 70,145 
Other Debt— 
Internal ....... 2,343 
External ....... 311 
Ways and Means 
Advances ...... 29,480 
Tax Res. Certs.... 23,051 
375,097 60,000 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
ays an 
baa vont 7 Trea- 
7 Advances — Fen 
Date | | S| —s«éd{ Bank | poet: 
bm Tap Deo — Moe Debt 
ler pts ng- 
| land _ 
1942 ] | 
a Oy | 975-0) 1053 254-8 | | 518 5) 3553-6 
| | 
Feb. 27 | 980-0) 1829-7; 230-1 | 24-7 | 1000-5) 4065-1 
Mar. 6 | 975-0) Not available | 
» 13 | 975 ‘0) ” ” 
» 20] 975-0 
» ol 2838 -9 282 5] 6°5 | "969 0; | 4096 9 
Apr. 3] 975-0 Not available 
» 10 | 975-0} ” ” 
» 17) 980-0 tf ee H 
» 24] 990-0! 1867-2) 203-8] ... | 1043-5) 4104-5 
May 1 ;1005-0 Not available | 
» _8 {1020-0 pa - | 
» 15 '1035 2 ” ie j 
» 22 |1050 o | 
» 29 '1065 0 1885-9! 233-3[' ... |’ 983-5! 4167-7 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Amount Average Bt 
Date of Rate /atiotted 
i Applied “aa | 
Offered|*PP 8°“ Allotted = Min 
; % Rate 
1942 | Ss. 
an 29 75-0 | 151-5 | 75:0] 20 0-70 36 
943 
Mar. 5 75-0 | 161-7 | 75-0 » 11-68 25 
» 12 75-0 | 164-5 | 75-0 0-29 30 
» we 75:0 | 169:9 | 75-0 20 0-58 30 
» 26 75-0 | 157-4 | 75-0] 20 1 82 ll 
Apr. 2 75:0 | 150°6 | 75°0 | 20 2°39 30 
» 9 80-0 | 164-3 | 80:0 | 20 2-57 31 
» 16 85-0 | 159-2 | 85:0 | 20 2-77 37 
» oe 90-0 | 153-1 | 90-0} 20 2-85 43 
» 30 90:0 | 167:°0 | 90:0} 20 0-17 40 
May 7 90:0 | 179-0} 90:0 | 20 0-39 36 
» 14 90-0 | 154-7 | 90:0 | 20 0-44 44 
<a 90-0 | 157-2 | 90:0 | 20 0-46 44 
» 28 90-0 | 159-5 | 90-0 | 20 1-13 46 

















On May 28th applications at £99 14s. 1ld. per cent for 
bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday of following week were accepted 
as to about 46 per cent of the amount applied for, and 
applications at higher prices in full. Applications at 
£99 15s. for bills to be paid for on Saturday were accepted 
in full. £90 millions of Treasury Bills are being offered 
on June 4th. For the week ending June 5th, the banks 
will be asked for Treasury deposits to the maximum 
amount of £60 millions. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the week. 

In the London silver market prices per standard ounce 
have been as follows 


Date — Two es 
en ae 234 23 

se NIE A (ata cle cgisel «aie oc 234 234 

2 Dee) 234 234 
Wee less. cecsoces 234 234 

Sige! Ca 234 234 


The New York market price of fine silver remained 
al 443 cents per ounce throughout the week. 
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NATIONAL SAVINGS 
GERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 




















(£ thousands) 
3% |_3% | B% 

N.S.C. | Defence | Savings Bonds 
Bonds | Bonds | 395-53 

6,933 , 3,128 9,595||) 13,775 
5,221 | 1,531 4,000||} 6,391 
5,450 | 1,945 i 2,506 
7,146 | 3,830 18,581||| 22,964 
9,702 | 5,610 16,450]|| 26,573 
10,429 | 6,660 17,875||| 22,027 
ie aa 16,854/]} 24,211 

1 

Totals to date . .| 813,630*| 583,392*|1233789t|I|355934tU 

















~~ © 183 weeks. + 126 weeks. 

|| Including all Series. 
Interest free loans received by the Treasury up te 

June Ist amounted to a total value of £56,992,955. 

Up to May 29th, principal of Savings Certificates te 

the amount of £107, 122,000 has been repaid. 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
JUNE 2, 1943 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


ft 27 weeks. 


£ £ 
Notes Issued: Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circln. ... 946,434,751 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 988,174,468 
partment.... 53,806,967 | Other Secs... 794, 853 
Silver Coin... 15, 579 
Amt. of Fid. 
ee 1000,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion = (at 
168s. per oz. 
PME) cise scwecere 241,718 
1000,241,718 1000,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 

















£ £ 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. .. 150,817,838 
| ee 3,219,632 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 17,268,345] Discounts & 
—___—— Advances... 4,958,812 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 16,756,893 
Bankers..... 140,305,742 —__——_- 
Other Accts... 51,914,431 21,715,705 
- — | Notes........ 53,806,967 
192,220,173 | Gold & Silver 
uicwickes 920,640 
227,261,150 227,261,150 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 
COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ millions) 
| 1942 1943 
| June | May | May | June 
| 3 19 26 2 
| } 1 
Issue Deft. : | 
Notes in circulation. .... | 792 9 947-3 945-0) 946-4 
Noteg in banking dep art | | 
WU o eee ow ncess 37-3, 52-9 55-3} 53-8 
Government debt all | | 
SOCUPIIES oo os 65 5c 828-0 999-2) 999-1) 999-2 
Other securities ........| 2:0 0-8 0-9) 0-8 
NNO GONE a5 noice ees | 2 2 7 7 > 0-0 
Gold, valued at s. per 0:2 
DR are sicciaerwic cine 168 “00 168 « 200 168. ‘00 168 -00 
Deposits : | 
MUG ate dice sinwwscies i; 16:0 18-4 3-2) 17:3 
re 123-7 140-7; 174-1) 140-3 
0 Eee 46-4, 51-1) 51-0; 51-9 
gO eer 186-1 210-2 228-3) 209-5 
Banking Dept. Secs.: | | 
Government ...........| 137-1, 153-7) 171-0] 150-8 
Discounts, etc.........- | 66 4-3, 4-6 5-0 
1) Sn ee | 21-6 16-0) 14-2) 16°38 
Co ee ee ee | 165-3 174-0 189-8] 172-6 
Banking depart. res. ..... | 38-6 53° a8 56 las 54-7 
| % % 
*"PROpOUOMN oo. 5i 00/0 sasieve | 20-7 2. 5) 24: 5 26-1 
* Government debt is EA ; capital 
£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £950 milliom 


to £1,000 million on April 13, 1943. 





MONEY MARKET 


Exchange Rates—The following rates fixed by the 
Bank of England remained unchanged between May 
28th and June 3rd. (Figures in brackets are par of 


a 
United States. $ (4. $64) 4 -023-034; mail transfers 
4-024-032. Canada. $ (4-862) 4-43-47; mail trans- 
fers 4-43-4723. Switzerland. Francs (25 -294) 17-30-40. 


Sweden. Krona (18 159) T.T. 16-85-95, bank notes 

at Bank of England, 17-40 kr. Duteh Bet Indies. 

Florin (12 an 7 58-625. Portugal. 

99. “80-100 +20; mail transfers 99 -80-100 
‘02-04% mail transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil 

cr. (buying). Uruguay. 7-6597 p. (buying). 


Fixed Rates for Pa oft of Guteet fe 
-_ fe pe of Eng fe 


40-50 (Official rate). 
Turkey. Piastres 520. italy. nh -25 lire. 


Market Rates—The following rates remained un- 
changed between May 28th and June 3rd 


pt. Piastres (973) 978-§. ae. Rupee (18d. per 
ou 174$-18%;d. Belgian Congo. Francs 176}-2. 
China. pv $2%3-3%. Iran. RI. 128-130. 


Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia 
and Paraguay, for which no rate of exchange is quoted 
in London. Rate for payment into Argentine special 
account is 15 -98 pesos. 

Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have 
remained unchanged as follows: United States. } cent 
pm.-par. Canada. }cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 3 cents 
pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates re- 
mained unchanged between May 28th and June 3rd :— 

Bank rate, 2% (chan; from 3% October 26, 1939). 
Discount rates: Bank Bills 60 days 14% 3 months 


Aix % 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 14-14% 
treasury Bills : 2 months, 1-14,%; 3 months, 1-14 %. 
Day-to-day money, 1l- 14% Short Loans, 1-1, 
Bank deposit rates $%. ‘iscount deposit at call 2% 5 3 
at notice 14%. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE ea 














New York | | May | May | May y Lk Mz “ | i 
on 26 27 28 | 

= ; ! 
Cables :— Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents Cents | | Cents 
London ....| 4024§} 4024§) 4024§| 40238) ,, Rae 
Montreal . . . {90 -125/90 -125/90 -125|90 -125 rs) 90 -180 
Zumich ..... - (23 +334 /23 -33¢!23 -334|23 -33t| E42 |23-33t 
B. Aires... .|25-10*/25 -10*/25 -10*|25 -10*| SO |25-10* 
Rides. sees. 1 5-18} 5-18 | 5-18} 5-181 * 5-18 


* Official buying rate 29:78. + Free rate 37-00. § Bid 
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PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
£ thousands 



































Week Aggregate 
Ended from Jan. 1 to 
; 
May May May | May 
i 29, | 3, 29, 
1942 | 1943 | 1942 | 1945 
ia | 
Working days :— 5 6 | 126 126 
Birmingham..... 1,883 2,113 | 54,549 | 54,002 
Bradford........ 2,410 | 2,014 | 48,736 | 42,990 
| eee 2,361 624 | 51,275 ; 15,060 
eae 663 708 | 17,340 | 13,882 
EOS. oc c0cess 1,164 1,853 | 25,081 | 25,692 
Leicester........ 627 912 | 18,839 | 19,463 
Liverpool ....... 3,634 4,341 | 102,546 | 98,276 
Manchester...... 9,714 | 11,624 | 264,877 | 266,931 
Newcastle....... 1,388 1,493 | 33,986 | 33,011 
Nottingham ..... 340 476 | 10,383 | 10,865 
Sheffield ........ 487 640 | 19,138 | 21,566 
Southampton 91 | 156 2,675 3,097 
12 Towns ....... 24,762 | 26,954 | 649,425 604,835 
Dublin*......... 6,327 | 6,855 | 144,431 | 152,323 
! ‘ 

Mw si* May 23, 1942, and May 22, 1943. 


OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 
RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 














THE ECONO 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 


MIST 





Million $’s 
12 U.S.F.R. BANKs May | May ; May ; May 
RESOURCES 28, 13, 20, 27, 
Gold certifs. on hand and} 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
due from Treasury ..... 0,507) 20,235) 20,235) 20,205 
Total reserve ............ 0,812 20, 637) 20,645) 20,628 
Total cash reserves ....... 289) 3 370 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. ....| 2,489} 6,172} 6,038) 6,180 
Total bills and secs. ...... 2,505) 6,211) 6,061) 6,215 
Total resources .......... 24, 427| 28,544) 28,496) 28,434 
LIABILITIES 
F.R. notes in ciren........ 8,990) 13,200} 13,255) 13,356 
Excess mr. bank res. ..... 2,540) 1,730) 1,640) 1,500 
Mr. bank res. dep......... 12,467) 11,805) 11,882) 11,838 
Govt. deposits ....,...... 2. 630} 379) 345 
Total deposits ........... 14,137) 13,707) 13,568) 13,506 
Total liabilities .......... 24,247) 28,544 28,496! 28,434 
Reserve ratio............ 90 -0%|76 -7%|77 -0%|76 -8% 
BANK AND TREASURY 
RESOURCES 
Monetary gold stock...... 22,712) 22,454) 22,455) 22,425 
Treasury & bank currency.| 3,302) 4,044) 4,051; 4,072 
LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation...... 11,971) 16,741) 16,795) 16,902 
Treasury cash and dep. . 2,436! 2,882) 2,643) 2,612 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 


Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. 

9, 15, 1, 8, 
ASSETS 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
Gold and English ster. .... 22 -95 . -64| 32-64) 33-89 
Other coin, bullion, etc....} 7-05} 8-88 8-49) 9-67 
Call money, London...... 26 -22| 44-14) 37-72! 37-54 
Secrts. and Treas. bills... .| 93 -37)184 -74/196 -17|199 -76 
Discounts and advances...| 36-46) 24-94) 29-55) 29-30 

LIABILITIES ' 

Notes issued............- 8 36/126 -11/128 -61/129 -61 
Deposits, etc............- iis. 521168 -37/173 -081174 -56 




















BANK= = Million 





£A’s 




















June 5, 1943 


BANK OF CANADA 
Million Can. $’s 











| April | April | April | April 
29, 7, 14, 8, 
ASSETS 1942 | 1943 1945 | 1945 
yReserve : Gold.......... ois pe 
Sas 5 een 209 ‘5} 0-2 
Securities .........cc006 637 -1!1043 -4 1056 $e 2 
LIABILITIES 
Note circulation.......... 516 -5| 728-0) 731-4) 743-3 
Deposits : Dom. Govt..... 97-9; 46-3) 29-3) 59-5 
Chartered banks ......... 206 -8! 245 | 257- a 259-5 


= + Gold and ‘foreign exchange transferred to Foreign 
Exchange Control Board against securities. 


SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 


Million £’s 

April | April | April | April 

24, 2, 9, 22, 

ASSETS 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 

Gold coin and bullion..... 52 -04! 66-06) 66 -92) 67-07 
Bills discounted.......... 1-09} 9-19) 8-45) 7-99 
Invest. and other assets...| 53-21} 82-08! 81-26) 83-07 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ...... 28-57! 41-37) 39-98) 39-86 
Deposits : Government ...' 13-44) 12-37) 10-84 12-69 
Bankers’ ...... 53 -65| 91-88) 95-67) 95-32 

Others ........ 6°51) 5-48) 6-04 5-83 

Reserve ratio............ 50 -9% |43 -6%|44 -1% 43-79, 

















CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
Million paper pesos 



































































































































Ma April = May | May 
‘ 29, | 30, 14. | 21 RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND April | Feb. | Mar. | April 
SSETS 1942 | 1943 1943 1943 | 1943 15, 28, 15, | 15, 
Gold coin & bullion 444 444 444) 444| 444 Million £N.Z.’s ASSETS 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
Rupee coin........ 276 164 147, 136 =: 130 Mar. ; Mar. ) Mar. | Mar, Gold at home............ 1,076} 1,076; 1,076} 1,075 
Balances abroad ... 536 811 758) 774| = 783 30, 8 15. 22, Other gold and for. exch... 522 1,182) 1,226) 1,370 
Sterling securities ..| 2,518) 5,015) 5, 155) 5, 235) 5,295 ASSETS 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 Non-int. Govt. bonds ..... 119; 113) 113) 113 
Ind. Govt. rup. secs, 1,492) 1,277) 1,257) 1, 257) 1,257 Gold and stg. exch........ 21-15) 34°85) 34-07) 34-53 Treasury bonds .......... 394, 392) 392} 392 
Investments....... 54 75 nin 75 Advances to State........ 30 -64) 32-66) 33-08) 31-3] LIABILITIES ' 
LIABILITIES _ | Investments............. 4-15' 4-46! 4-46] 4-46 Notes in circulation ...... 1,454; 1,609 — 1,612 
Noies in circ. : India] 4,283) 6,776| 6,897) 6,961 7,006 LIABILITIES Deposits: Government ...| 68) 237/205) 487 
+ Burma} 314) ... ove | | Bank notes...........+-.- 24-13) 30-26) 30-22) 30-98 anks.......+. 558! a 7 134 
Deposits : Govt... 153; 308) 256, 262 246 Demand liabs. : State ....| 13-46) 24 p> = = 17 -04 Certs. of participation .... 22; 27; 22 
Banks . 516 470 475) 491) 495 Banks and others ........ 16 -65) 16-75 21-99 Reserve ratio ...........- 15 6% [80 99, \81- 5%|81 -89, 
Reserve ratio. . — -l62 bolt 79 -1% 180 - 0% |80 -3° 3% \80 6% Reserve to sight liabs. ... .|38 -9% 48 -4% as: “1% Arce "80 { 
UNITED STATES : MONTHLY STATISTICS 
Monthly Average 1942 1943 
Unit of 
Measurement | | | 
1929 | 1932 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 1942 || Feb. | Mar. | Apr. Oct. | Nov. | Dec. || Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 
| | * i 
Population June, 1940: 131,954,000; Area: 3,026,789 sq. miles ; 7,839,432 sq. kms. 
1. Industrial production, adj. F.R.B 1935-39=100 110 58} 108 122) 155) ... 172; #171; #+4173) 4191; 194 197 202 205) 205 
2. unadj. F. RB. . * 110 58} 108} 123) 156 181 167; 168) 172; 194 194 194 es 201; 204 
3. Manufactures, dur. adj. F.R.B. . - 132 41; 109) 138) 193) 250)) 225) 230) 234) 273) 279) 283) 503 
4. +t. , adj. F.R.B.. a 93 70| 108) 113) 4135) 141 142) 139) 139) 144 147) 148 14 149 
5. Minerals, . i | eee 107 67| 106) 117) 125) 129 133} 126) 125) 129 130; 127 130} 134 
Building contracts at -- | ! 
6. Total, adj. F.R.B. ................. | 1923-25=100 117 28 72 81) 122; 166 128) 125) 128 185) 198 175) 105 80)... 
7. Residential, adj. F.R.B. . lt * 87 13 60) 72 89 81 100 95 82 83; 90 91 61 70)... 
8. Other, adj. F.R.B............. ie a 142 40 81 89) 149 236 151; 149) 165) 269 286) 243 140} = 113)... 
9. Freight-car loadings, -. F.R.B.......!| 1935-39=100 152 78; 4101; 4109) 130) 138 139} 136) 143) 133) 134 134 139} 136; 141 
- t. sf sales, adj. F.R.B......... 1923-25=100 111 69 90 94 110) 124 126} 124 117) 128 138) =6125 ne 135) 130 
mployment :— 
1l. Non-agricultural, adj. F.R.B......... | 000 = w+» | 29,757] 30,992! 34,409) 36,986), 35,953] 36,002| 36,063) 37,962) 35,325] 38,842! 38,833; 38,839) 38,871 
12. a unadj. B.L.S....... Ps ae aot es ae beh 6,976}| 35,062| 35,411) 35,908] 38,478) 38,533) 38,952|| 37,906| 37,995) 38,232 
13. adj. F.R.B......... 1939= 100 106-0} 77-6] 100-0) 104-2! 115-6] 124-3|] 120-8] 121-0] 121-2} 127-6] 128-8] 130-5|| 130-5! 130-5} 130-6 
14. Factory, _ be ms “ ae es sak ake i 143-7] 145-3] 147-1] 158-9] 160-9) 164-9) 167-3) 168-1) 168 -4 
15. o Mme. BRS. ......0:.00000 > 106-1} 66-4) 100-0} 107-5) 132-1) 152-3|| 142-3) 144-3) 146-3) 160-7) 161-9) 164-6]| 164-9) 166-6) 167-3 
16. »  Payrolls, unadj. F.R.B...... ss 119-8} 50-7; 100-0} 114-5) 167-5) 242-2/) 208-2) 215-1) 221-4) 270-9) 280-4) 287-7]... 97 +2) 304-4 
17. Average hours, B.L.S............... | Number aes ca i a oe 42+2} 42-5) 42-4) 43-6) 44-0) 44-4) 44-2) 44-5) ... 
18. ho ourly 1 BAS. ..... Cents sis 45-8 64-41 67-0| 73-6] ... 80-3} 80-9} 81-9) 88-7) 89-9) 90-7)| 91-8) 92-4 . 
19, Cost s MUERTE, ARB. o.oo. css eccces | 1935-39=100 || 122-5) 97-6) 99-4) 100-2) 105-2 116 -5|} 112-9} 114-3; 115-1) 119-0) 119-8} 120-4) 120-6) 120-9 
Olesale prices :— 
20. Farm ia 6 Seer | 1926=100 104-9] 48-2) 65-3} 67-7| 82-4) 105-9]| 101-3) 102-8] 104-5) 109-0) 110-5) 113-8]! 117-0 119-0) 122-8 
Bes WOR, BAL. .....50.0.ccccccccvecll ~ 99-9} 61-0| 70-4) 71-3) 82-7} 99-6)| 94-6) 96-1) 98-7) 103-4) 103-5! 104-3) 105-2, 105-8\ 107 -4 
22. Other commodities, B.L:S.. 1122.20.) af 91-6| 70-2! 81-3} 83-0} 89-0} 95-5|| 94-9) 95-2) 95-6) 95-5, 95-8! 95-9) 96-0] 96-2; 96-5 
“ ag tm dity prices, unadj., F.R.B. | a 95-3] 64-8! 77-1] 78-6) 87-3) 98-8) 96-7) 97-6) 98-7} 100-0) 100-3) 101-0)! 101-9) 102-6) 103 _ 
an’ its :— , 
24. Total, all re os ee | Million $ 81,878 35,328] 37,155) 44,783) 50,589)| 41,545] 49,161) 46,613) 55,056! 50,673) 64,991)| 54,779 
25. New York City.................... ' > 50,257) ... | 14,265] 14,299) 14,810) 17,580|/ 14,242) 17,056) 16,023) 18,323) 17,016) 23,921)| 19,877 | 
ee ee \\ ‘ 3,996] 3,952) 17,644] 21,995) 22,737| 22,726] 22,705] 22,687] 22,691) 22,740) 22,743) 22,726|| 22,683 | 
27. Money in circulation ............... | nm 4,476| 5,328) 7,171) 7,901) 9,816) ... |} 11,485) 11,566) 11,767) 14,210) 14,805] 15,410)| 15,590 | 
28. Member Bank Res. Balances ........ as 2,358) 2,114/ 10,466) 13,331)... R 2,619; 12,575) 12,658) 12,736) 13,208) 13,117/| 13,630 | 
29. Excess Reserves ........... I! * 43| 256) 4,469) 6,376] ... Re '696| 3,073] 2,791| 2,644| 2,909) 1,988|| 2,387 
30. Capital i issues, C.F. Chronicle........ {| mm 595 99) 186} 163) 238 89 123} 110) 159 28 29 37 a ces 
31. 354 Indus. securities, Stand. Statistics|| 1929= 100 100} 24-4) 55-5 51 47)... | 41 39 38 45 45 46 48 48) 
32. Yield on Govt. bonds............... \\ % 3-60) 3-66) 2-36) 2-21) 1-95) 2-02); 2-09) 2-00} 1-98) 2-05) 2-06) 2-09) 2-06 
35. Income payments, adj. ............. || 1935-39100 || 122-9! 70-6| 105-5) 113-8) 137-3) 169-4|| 155-6| 157-4) 161-1| 180-8 186 -0| 190-4] 196-5] 200 
WA. Treasury receipts .................. i Million $ 4,032; 2,076} 5,595) 7,606! os 937| 3,548) 732)  648| 830) 2,702 824 1190, 5,207 
35. »  expend., national defence... .! * ak ste AN 2,208 2,809 3,238] 5,481) 6,042} 5,825)| 5,947) 5,770) 6,744 
36. ” a ___ RGR “ 3,852) 4,320 9,528 12,774 2,629 ahs 3,753] 5,937) 6,363) 6,500 6,372 6,119 7,354) 
| — 
(Continued from page 740) Destination (Conversions Excluded) 
Det. Emp. Foreign Shorter Comments 
1 Q Yeart U.K. ex. U.K. Countries 
Capital Issues MR, ccariecesns 787,506,231 1,375,685 638,677 
9 743,97 3 . P P a 
: : : : a Ares 743,279,289 199,308 37,488 Canadian Pacific Railway ($000 $). 
Week ending Nominal Con- New Cc Excld 
June 5, 1943 Capital versions = Money Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) Gross éarnings April, 1943, $24,046 
£ £ Year Deb. Pref. Ord. 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 741. ' £ £ £ ($20,622), net earnings $3,791 ($3,556). 
ing 3 ing | eee 782,355,766 659,837 6,554,990 > il 
Yeart ee ee, «=| BR vosceces esses 737,390,619 531,913 5,663,553 | Aggregate gross earnings, Jan.-end Apr, 
+ Includes Government issues to May 25, 1943, only. $87,329 ($78,266), aggregate net earnings 
DEEDS Sbuaecuweseesunsess + 804,869,677 789,520,593 Above figures include all new capital in which 
Re il aati 747,518,144 743,5156,08 permission to deal has been granted. $12,468 ($13,540). 
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April 
| 28, Allowance is made for net interest 
B | 1943 Prices, har : accrued, ~ for = Ption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordivary stocks, 
= Year 1943 | ce, | Price, | Yiela, Prices, ; 
1] "3.4 Year 1942 Jan.1 to June ] Name of Security May | June | June Year 1943 pee 5a Price, | Yield, 
51099-2 High 7 Low “High | Los | 123 oe 1, |/Jan.1to Juney | Di Name of Security i eo _ 
P| “sq Low : 43 | 1943 | High | Low (2) (@)_(e) 1943 | 1943 | 
+3) 3 9 — 
‘lose. ase | a 80} |lconsierigish Funds d. |} syj9 | 47/3 ¢a] Ff slanmes i & Wiles Stet 49/- 413 % 
| ioof | “got |] 3228 | 2108 |lConsois 4% (atier 1987): uy | 34 8, sk| ee | seh 3 ® [Bo own Conny orig Lt] 83/3 366 
. ' d. 10/—.') 31/- 3 6 0 
Foren J 2 101¢ | 2908, |[Conv. 2% ioqs-45 90 17 6! 26) 6 || 3 b lIColvilleg one t 
165% | 1014 || 104™ | 100 = 3 ase et 19 8 i a9 | ail] ya? i — Loag Ord. Zi. 21/6 5 is 0 
1 10 107 Conv. 34%, (after 1961). 8 0 | 34/9 | 30/- § 5) 4 a |/Guest Keen &. Ord. £1 ||| 33/9 6 0 0 
BANK | 108 {103° |] i 102} Conv, 36/°1Gaitet 2960)- 6 g/l] 3/9 | 306 | wal 1s 5 ilHadteneme 10/- 22. /] 34/- 615 3 
97 954 ||Funding 34% lose: éi & 91] 51/9 | 49/- || $4°5 {24a |/Staveley Coal Ord. £1 21") 51/6 2 8 6 
101% | 98 |! 103 Funding af ges ce 16 3 | 54/74| 50/9 |! joze 124 ¢ Stewarts and Lloyds ¢i.|| 51/6 418 0 
1 998 I] 10 Funding 3% 1980-65” 15 10 ! 39/104) 34/6 || “4°a| “ets Swan, Hunter Ord. £1. ||| 39/- 5 26 
116% | 2 11 112§ |'Fundiog 45, 19en-gy: 0 91 10/3! 8/3 || wae| § ¢ || Thomas(Richard) Ord. 6/8||  10/- 376 
i | Apri 102 99 102, 101 at, Det 339 1944-48. 0 0 27/43 | 25/- 535 2} |/United Steel On. £1....)| 27/- 6 0 6 
5 154 102§ | 1013 ||Nat’ ber. 2 1954-54" 19 Ok} 20/103] 17/103|) 4% 0 6 b||Vickers Ord. 10/-.~. 20/- 5 26 
1943 101 Tous, | 2018 ||War Bonds $300 tose47 we — | : 
b2| 67-07 101 101 1 War Bonds 2447 1946-48 19 6 | 17/43] 14/3 Nile} Nil ¢ ||Bradford Dyers Ord. £1 .// 17/- Nil 
45] 7.99 rt 00 101 100 vings 3 1955-65 3 | 22/9 | 15/9 Nile} Nil c||British Ce] Ord. 10/-} 21/9 Nil 
26) 83-07 11 1125} 115° | 333 Victory Bonds 4° 6 | 45/43] 41/3 5.5| 38a||Coats, J. & P. Ord. £1 45/-xd ll 9 
Wop | 2a, || 203% | 2008 Hwsrry 2 3% 1986-69"° o]] 20/6 | 48/- | apa! 5° Siicourtadice O50 £1....:|| 49/6 09 
98] 39.46 7” 10. 106 103 War Loan 3% aft. 1952. 0 17/9 | 15/3 3c] 32¢||Fine Cotton Spinne £1.// 17/- 8 0 
fot we | Seb | atog | SEH |ocat Eoaa s192 aT oe lane | te] te [tame otton Corp gt | 33) wi 
‘ ion ulactg. 
less OP tos” | aor AncescPtie 1933-53.” 3] $36] 203 ime] £42 |[Salenders pale, de. af. = 3a 
°F uj 20r | 2025 | sory Australian 55 9goNt™ So/if | 44/6 || 3282 10° ¢ [English Finck: Ord fi.|| 48/- 3 
—— 103 | 100 |} 1 102 |New Zealand 5% 1946. 3] 9- | 85/- || ime! 17 ¢liGeserst Been’ Ord. {1:|) 89/- 
mf 1068 8 | 210 Niger ae2 195660” 4 saaty nn Electricity oe 
TINA Corporation Stocks ol 433 | 37 | 3 6! 5 BilCounty of Lereet £1. 8/6 2 0 
1083 1055 10 105% [Binnioghan oh, Stocks 18/6 | 16/38// Nitc} 1 ¢liGas ight & Coke Ord, £i|] 18/- 2 3 
by | Set | St | ake (Eee 2% Ie el ge | He | ae] BéiNoaeet see] Uy i 8 
ichcae ae Liverpool 39 1954 64... - a 545 tish ower Ord. 1 7/6 a 
April wilh ips — | Fat sex 34% 1957-62. |! 10 d | —. - ~~ poe a eel = 
f+] | 
15, 03 | 973 I 102 99. Argeptine 44% Ste Bae 102 21/103) 19/74 || 10 ©] 10 ¢||Austin ‘A’ Ord. 5s -...|| 20/6 17 6 
1945 sm | Sot | 68 | ip |iprceptine Funding 1914. op delat | Poy] Ze] Tbe (Birmingham sa”cr----|| 221 - 
5) 1075 iz = inet 30 | Chile 6% (1929)... ee 15/3 | 12/103) 6 5] 4° Bristol Aeroplane 10/—. || 13/1} 15 0 
Fk Bae | toe 29H | 180 |Bevor Galted 456°°°°" 1033 o'] 34/9 | Soe | 18 &| 18 ¢ [sey Aviation Gra i0j-| Ya io 
| 3a MH] 33° Teh | Sey Rertuguese 3%. 00.0222: 6 lf1gtoy| a6 || as 2] 48,2 | ford Motors Ord. v1. 13 eg 
| 2 } + ||Spanish —. /103 | 17/6 15 a! 1736 ||Hawker Siddeley fs 18/43 15 0 
me | os po 244) 12$ 5 ||Lucas (Joseph) Or -£1..|| 76/6 00 
my tee Se 9/44 /6 $745) +10 a ||Morris Motors 5/- Ord. .. | 38/9 4 OF 
| , Year 1943 | iat two | \| Price, 110/- | 100/- 20 c} 20 ¢ — Ord. £1 im 101/3 19 0 
an. 1 to June 1) ! Nn : Ma ipping | 
Ha. 1 to June 1 | ame of Security || May 23/13} 18/9 || Ni 
i l—>—-—__|| ile} 24 @ Cunard Ord. £1... 0. 19/9 y 
sit igh | Low || (a) (6) (|| | 25, 26/- | 22/6 6c ee onan Withy Grd i 23/3 ” O° 
hes mle ~ : - we 6 b| 2 a IP. & O, Def. etary a. 31/- 3 0 
— i fu} i - Ord. Stk, vil | 19/7} 73 | § é| Ee Union Castle oid) 13/- | 1 0 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


CAPITAL (PAID-UP) - £3,000,000 


RESERVE FUND - = £38,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the’ EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Agencies 


The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
——— facilities for financing every description of trade with 
e East, 


Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 
28, CHARLES Jt! STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 62, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 














NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


BRANCHES : 
Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumu Kenya 
Aden Point (S. India) Mandalay Mombasa |, Colon: 
Amritsar Colombo Nuwara Nairobi Bri 
Bombay Delhi Eliya ‘Nakuru E.A. 
Calcytta Kandy Rangoon Entebbe 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin UK a Uganda 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar ampala 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga eee 200 Tanganyika Territory 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL.. £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL aie ee ,000, 
RESERVE FUND .... ane .-. £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 
































Make contact now ! 


Australasia is now establish- 
ing vast new industries and 
developing theold. Australia’s 
largest and oldest Bank can 
introduce: you to this rapidly 
growing market. Enquiries 
are invited. 


BANK oF NEW SOUTH WALEs 








Established 1817. Incorporated in New South Wales with Limited Liability 


LONDON OFFICES 
29, Threadneedle St., E.C.2. 47, Berkeley Sq., W.1. 














You « can m purchase 


Bi ake Bonds 


Easy Kay ments 


WITH VALUABLE LIFE COVER 
through the 
GRESHAM LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY LTD. 


Head Office: 188-190 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 
Enquire, aan J age, ee — 





PSHE Hts See Le BETH ett EEE jt 











REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £14,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - ~- £81,000,000 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - . - £147,000,000 
(1942 Accounts.) 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL - <- «= = $50,000,000 
ISSUED AND ane 1 Ag al = « ee 
RESERVE FUNDS { HONGKONG CURRENCY 625, 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS $20,000,000 
Head Office (temporarily), 
9, GRACECGHURGCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Acting Chief Manager: A. MoRsz. 
BRANOHES AND AGENOIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Etc. 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 


9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a compamy incorporated in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


Full particulars may be had on application. 











COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


(Guaranteed by the Branches and Agenctes 
Australian Government) throughout Australia, 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. 
Bankers to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Government of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State 
of South Australia, the Government of the State of Tasmania. 
Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia, 8,900 Agencies at 
Post Offices in Australia, 
As at 80th June, 1942.—General Bank Balances eos £181,729,589 
Savings Bank Balances ee 164,619,669 
Note Issue Department eos 911,950,542 
° Rural Credits Department... 2,421,174 
Other items “ae a ooo 20,380,871 


£481,101,745 
— Eee 
A. H. LEWIS, Manager. 


Lenden Office: 8 OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 
































LONDON OFFICES: 37 Nicholas Lane, E.C.4; and 
18-20 Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, S.W.1 


Every description of Banking Service undertaken, including Foreign 
Exchange, Trustee and Executry business. 




















DUTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND is learnt in 
twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
first lesson to E.C., 92, Gt. Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 

















MIDLAND ELECTRIC CORPORATION FOR 
POWER DISTRIBUTION, LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the TRANSFER BOOKS 
of the 33 per cent. FIRST MORTGAGE DEBENTURE STOCK, 
1965-73, of the Company will be CLOSED from the 16th-30th June, 
1943, both dates inclusive, for the preparation of Interest 
warrants. Warrants will be posted on 29th June, 

By Order of the Board, 
F. W. CATER, Secretary. 

Toll End Road, Tipton, Staffs. 

25th May, 1943. 





TERRITORY OF SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


SALISBURY MUNICIPAL LOAN 
ISSUE OF £100,000 FOUR AND A HALF PER CHNT. BONDS 
TO BEARER OF £100 EACH 
(FINAL DRAWING) 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that in accordance with the con- 
ditions on which the above Loan was issued the following BONDS 
were on the ist June, 1943, DRAWN for redemption at par on 
the 30th June, 1943: 

ae numbered 2 22, 85, 240, aes 342, 613, 765, 804. 

Viz. : ight Bonds of £100 each 

atl, alter F. Murly, Notary Public, representing the firm 
of Cheeswright, aay: Duff, Watts and Co., Notaries, 23, Lime 
Street, London, E.C.3 

The Bonds and all Interest Coupons not then due must be left 
at the office of the Standard Bank of South Africa, Ltd., 
10, Clements Lane, E.C.4, three clear days for examination. Pay- 
ment of Principal ‘will be made on and after the 30th June, 1943, 
from which date the Bonds will cease to bear interest. 

In addition to the above, Bonds fous to £99,200 have 
previously been purchased and draw 

For the Standard Bank of South Africa, Ltd., 

ist June, 1943. RALPH GIBSON, Manager. 
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